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The Editor’s Preface 


There are few issues which intrude 
themselves so persistently into all 
attempts to comprehend the proper 
relationships of the communities of faith 
and the communities of learning as the 
issues which surround objectivity and 
commitment. The levels of meanings in 
the two key terms appear to encompass 
most of the central problems which lie 
at the heart of both the proper distinction 
and relation between learning and faith, 
between academic practice and religious 
conviction. The issues referred to are, 
moreover, central to the teacher, for he 
needs to ask himself what kinds of 
objectivity and commitment are ap- 
propriate to the effective exercise of his 
responsibilities. They are of still 
greater importance to the Christian 
teacher, since the very identification of 
himself in these terms may seem to 
many in the academic community a 
contradiction. The justification he may 
wish to state may in itself be discredited 
because of the presence at the outset of 
a basic conjoining of irreconcilable 
terms. Is there a place for commitment 
in teaching and scholarship? What is 
the appropriate objectivity of the 
Christian in teaching and scholarship ? 


Though the career of this journal is 
in itself a testimony (we hope) to the 
inter-relationships of commitment and 
objectivity, of Christian faith and aca- 
demic scholarship, and a rejection of 
the view that the two terms are mutually 
exclusive, it is appropriate that space 
should be provided from time to time 
to examine the central issues which are 


raised. We are grateful that the essay 
by Merle Brown can be included here 
under this heading. With a balanced 
perspective he indicates some of the 
academic advantages of an absence of 
commitment alongside the perils for the 
tradition of learning of the dilettante. 
In his plea for reasonable men in educa- 
tion, he nevertheless recognizes the 
educational values which reside in an 
institution where there are both the 
faithful and the dilettante. This he 
calls for in the name of objective 
intellectual activity, the raison d’étre of 
a college and university. 


There are two areas of inter-related 
problems. One has to do with the 
individual teacher — the relation be- 
tween his personal commitments of 
faith and his rational exercise of 
objectivity as a scholar. The other has 
to do with the academic community as 
a community which lives in part to 
search for truth and in part to excite 
persons toward the highest degree of 
responsible intellectual activity. Both 
sets of problems are related however on 
the one side to the nature of the Uni- 
versity and the fulfillment of its freedom 
and on the other side to the nature of 
knowledge and the disciplines proper to 
its pursuit. Too often the key terms of 
“objectivity” and “commitment” are 
used and one is vehemently defended 
against the other without a recognition 
of the total complex within which the 
terms have their meaning — the Church 
and the heritage of faith, and the Uni- 
versity and its heritage of knowledge. 
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Treated in isolation for example, one 
might dismiss the over-anxious concern 
with the Christian commitment of a 
teacher on the grounds that this does 
not imply indoctrination and does not 
therefore threaten the freedom of the 
student. At the same time however one 
so arguing his point would in all like- 
lihood wish to insist that the Christian 
teacher’s faith and his teaching are to 
be kept related, at least at the level of 
vocation. But unless that vocation is a 
calling with respect to the freedom of 
the University and the nature of human 
knowledge, it is a vocation suspended 
somewhere between the God-appointed 
task and the concrete reality of a man’s 
position in his study or his classroom. 
In the same manner also one might 
wish to insist that, if the University’s 
task includes the stimulation of intel- 
lectual discovery, it should be turned 
simply and frankly into a_ seething 
cauldron of conflicting commitments. 
But it is a community called into the 
disciplined search for truth and for the 
sake of truth, not to be permanently 
cast into the fires of controversy and 
dialectic. A responsible and full view 
of the problem raised by issues in com- 
mitment and objectivity must in other 
words keep in mind the community 
itself and the center of its concern in 
knowledge or, in the case of the Church, 
in faith. 


The place of personal commitment in 
teaching and in scholarship is closely 
akin to the place of freedom and 
integrity in higher education and in 


knowledge. The freedom a university 
or college seeks is freedom from certain 


[4] 


pressures and freedom for certain pur- 
poses. This freedom includes the free- 
dom not only to ask all responsible 
questions but also to arrive at certain 
conclusions. This freedom includes 
self-criticism; it would rule out only the 
probings of the impiously curious and 
the naively trivial. Perhaps more 
important for our subject here, it 
includes the freedom for each sphere 
of knowledge to pursue its own in- 
quiries within the relative autonomy of 
its Own presuppositions and methods. 
The only limits imposed on the auton- 
omy are those which derive either from 
the fact that the inquiry takes place in a 
community of learning where the right 
to question one another and to exercise 
common criteria of knowledge across 
the frontiers which divide the spheres 
is accepted, or that the inquiry keeps 
consciously in mind its responsibility to 
truth. Through the insistence upon the 
freedom of the University we can 
become sensitive on the one side to the 
social context within which it must 
carry on its work, and on the other side 
to the need of persons within the com- 
munity of inquiry to exercise their 
callings with full personal integrity. 
The first may seek to erect the necessary 
distinctions between social responsibility 
and servility. The second will be 
equally desirous of protecting those for 
whom human destiny is certain and 
every question is still kept open, for 
whom there is no sense of limitation in 
the horizons of knowledge and there- 
fore want to permit all fundamental 
questions to arise and to enter the 
tension between knowledge and faith. 
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Such a conclusion would clearly 
argue that there is room in the Uni- 
versity for persons of commitment. 
They would not be there to turn it into 
an agency of the Church, even if the 
institution were a Church-related col- 
lege. They would be there to help the 
University perform its proper function 
— both of seeking truth and of 
stimulating intellectual activity. But 
perhaps the key issues must be formu- 
lated in still different terms. The need 
for room is a real one in many places 
— both the room for commitment and 
the room for the teacher who disavows 
or challenges commitment. However 
the fundamental issues in relating com- 
mitment and objectivity are not “ad- 
ministrative,” that is, whether or not 
there shall be room for commitment in 
the academic community. The deeper 
issues are those which arise either from 
the insistence that commitment is a 
dimension of knowledge or from the 
assertion that commitment is indeed 
essential to objectivity. When we move 
to this level of issues we have begun to 
engage in an analysis of the problem of 
knowledge itself. 


In the preface to his massive and 
highly significant book entitled Personal 


Knowledge, Michael Polanyi asserts 
that it is his aim to reject the ideal of 
scientific detachment and to establish 
an alternative ideal which gives at- 
tention to “the personal participation of 
the knower in all acts of under- 
standing.” * Comprehension, according 


‘Michael Polanyi, Personal Knowledge: 
Towards a Post-Critical Philosophy.  Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1958, 
p. ix. 


to Dr. Polanyi, is a responsible act 
claiming universal validity; it is the 
fusion of a personal equation with 
objective contact between the knower 
and reality. The reform in our con- 
ception of knowledge which he seeks to 
initiate and/or encourage is with respect 
to eliminating the formal distinction 
and disjunction between statements of 
belief and statements of fact. As 
he states it, “this reform . would 
link every asserted sentence to its 
asserter,”’ but he notes that we should 
wish “to keep the sentence linked 
also to its other pole, that is, to the 
things to which it refers.”* For this 
purpose he involves himself in the most 
careful analysis of the meaning of com- 
mitment which has, in my opinion, 
appeared in recent epistemological 
literature. Commitment, to be dis- 
tinguished from subjective states of 
mind or feelings, is related to the per- 
sonal and is at the same time an asser- 
tion of the universally valid. Truth 
then is that which is believed; that 
which is believed is contributed to by 
the knower and this personal dimension 
is a necessary component of all knowl- 
edge; the commitment involved has two 
poles, the personal and the universal, 
and these are correlative. Polanyi’s 
words perhaps best summarize the 
concern upon which we have sought to 
reflect here: 


Commitment offers to those who accept 
it legitimate grounds for the affirmation 
of personal convictions with universal 
intent. Standing on these grounds, we 
claim that our participation is personal, 
not subjective, except in so far as it is 


*Ibid., p. 300. 
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compulsive. While it then lies beyond 
our responsibility, it is yet transformed 
by our sense of responsibility into part 
of our calling. Our subjective condition 
may be taken to include the historical 
setting in which we have grown up. 
We accept these as the assignment of 
our particular problem. Our person- 
hood is assured by our simultaneous 
contact with universal aspirations which 
place us in a transcendent perspective. 


The state on which we thus resume our 
full intellectual powers is borrowed 
from the Christian scheme of Fall and 
Redemption. Fallen Man is equated to 
the historically given and subjective con- 
dition of our mind, from which we may 
be saved by the grace of the spirit. 
The technique of our redemption is to 
lose ourselves in the performance of an 
obligation which we accept, in spite of 
its appearing on reflection impossible of 
achievement.’ 


*"Ibid., p. 324. 


Commitment within the inquiring 
community of universal intent — this is 
perhaps the way of restating at least in 
part the meaning of objectivity as it 
applies to the University. This is per- 
haps also the clue to the way in which 
the Church lives in relation to the Uni- 
versity — that is, daring to insist upon 
the commitment toward the universal, 
for such commitment is itself not only 
a dimension of objectivity but its 
foundation. Insofar as this can be the 
level of the conversation between them, 
the University and the Church may join 
in the work that freedom be preserved; 
in the mercy of God it may be freedom 
for the truth. The guarantee of that 
rests with God; He alone can raise up 
persons and communities to serve in the 
true renewal of the spiritual-intellectual 
life of our time. 





Objectivity and Commitment 


MERLE E. BROWN 


Every problem must be broken to pieces like a dropped bowl if it is to reveal 
its golden answer: that is the pain and the glory of our humanity, our self- 
consciousness. A reluctance to give up their innocence is particularly strong among 
scholars concerning the problem of how objectivity and committedness are related, 
a problem which provides many of the occupational hazards of scholarship. If 
his discipline is the humanities, a scholar solves the problem hastily by saying that 
a person cannot be objective unless he is committed. Surely it would be con- 
venient if this purple pronouncement were true, since then minds objectively 
investigating the most diverse matters, using unrelated methods, and even striving 
for opposed goals could all belong to a single community unified by one solemn 
commitment. And few things have been more ardently yearned for during the past 
decade or so than the college as a committed community. But when one asks to 
see the magic knot which is to bind us all together, he is presented with tenuous 
if not invisible binders as, say, a commitment to “the dignity of man” or to 
“confidence toward life” or starkly to “God.” That a historian, sociologist, and 
biologist may snuggle together under a commitment like one of these may make 
them cozy but suggests only lazy ignorance as a solution to the problem of how 
objectivity and commitment are related. Or at its very best it implies no more 
than a group decision against suicide. 


If a scholar is a scientist, he is more likely to dispose of the problem with the 
opposite but equally innocent generalization: not that one must be committed in 
order to be objective, but that one’s only commitment is to be against all commit- 
ments since they interfere with his objective. disinterested investigations. Science 
has to do with facts and facts are objective, while commitments pertain to values 
and all values are subjective; thus science and objectivity are separate and must be 
kept separate from commitments, values, and any taint of subjectivity. Although 
this solution may not enliven the communal spirit, it surely soothes the conscience 
of the scientist. But unfortunately it forces one into an innocent belief in his 
immediate awareness as a guarantee for the existence of objects which are in no 
way affected by the subject who is aware of them. Although there is immense 
practical value in this belief, which is hidden from so many Americans even though 
they sense that facts mean money in the pocket, I doubt that any one who is very 
self-conscious, as few scientists have time to be, could accept it as having anything 
to do with the truth. Furthermore objectivity as it is understood in the sciences 
is so limited in meaning that it has no direct application to my own discipline, the 


Dr. Merle E. Brown is Assistant Professor of English at Denison University. 
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study of literature. Thus, though the scientist’s solution is not so nebulous as the 
humanist’s, it is contradicted by an implicit commitment, is belied by one’s self- 
consciousness, and is inapplicable to literary studies. 


And to view the relationship between objectivity and commitment with 
discrimination, it seems obvious to me that one must concentrate upon it in relation 
to his own discipline. Now in the study of literature there is very little place for the 
investigation of objects and thus for scientific objectivity. To analyse a poem, 
to characterize its uniqueness, and to judge its dominant quality, none of these acts, 
which are the three most important types of study in the history and criticism of 
literature, none of these can be performed if one treats the poem as an object. 
For before one thinks about a poem he must get the poem into existence for himself, 
and he can do that only by recreating it subjectively. Furthermore the recreation 
cannot then be called, even metaphorically, an object which one can analyse, 
because the value of one’s analysis is absolutely dependent upon his ability to 
keep the poem alive subjectively at the very time he is analyzing it. Once he lets 
the poem become an object, his analysis becomes mechanical and trivial. It 
would seem therefore that to be objective in the study of a poem one must be, 
above all, powerfully subjective; that is, one must be able to recreate the poem 
imaginatively. 


Coming closer to what scientists mean by objectivity, it is also true that in 
order to study a poem objectively one must discriminate between the poem 


and what might be but is not the poem. One’s vagrant fancies and wishes must not 
displace the images and sentiments of the poem itself; one’s desire to prove his 
favorite theory about poetry must not distort the poem to fit its shape; one’s interest 
in religion or morality or courting must not reduce the poem to something non- 
poetic, that is. to something uplifting or didactic or seductive. Thus, to be 
objective in the study of literature one must be able to recreate poems, and to do 
that he must be able to distinguish the poetic from the fanciful, the theoretical, 
the religious, the moral, and the sexual. Finally, as a teacher assisting students 
to recreate poems and to think about them, one can be objective only if he refuses 
to simplify poems into something less than poems, into sentimental revelations 
of the poet’s personality, or into records of the times of the poet. 


With this limiting definition of objectivity one can work for a more specific 
statement of how objectivity and commitment are related. In brief, at least in the 
study of literature, a scholar can be objective without any commitments at all, 
but even with very strong commitments he can also be objective. And further- 
more he can still be objective even after he analyzes his commitments dialectically 
and tests them empirically and thus makes them something more than commit- 
ments. Thus it is my conviction that, although there may be a most desirable 
relationship between objectivity and commitment, there is no necessary relationship 
between them. 
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To begin with the least respectable of the three possibilities (that is, the 
uncommitted, the committed, and the rationally free scholar), we should attempt 
to imagine the scholar who has no commitments at all. He is the dilettante who 
loves but doesn’t marry, who has stopped short of all beliefs, who has bound him- 
self to no first principles or last, surely no more to a form of scepticism than to 
some form of Stoicism or Christianity. He is the most difficult of all men to see or 
name; possibly Wallace Stevens obscurely sees and names him for at least a 
moment as the Pastor Caballero: 


The sweeping brim of the hat 
Makes of the form Most Merciful Captain, 


If the observer says so: grandiloquent 
Locution of a hand in a rhapsody. 
Its line moves quickly with the genius 


Of its improvisation until, at length, 
It enfolds the head in a vital ambiance, 
A vital, linear ambiance. 


To the dilettante every problem calls for a graceful gesture, every investigation 
has its own beauty or at least its own interest if it happens to be ugly. It is 
particularly difficult for us to imagine this kind of person since so few fully 
developed characters like him exist in literature. Conrad hated the type too much 
to do it justice though his Heyst in Victory and Decoud in Nostromo are faint 


ghosts of the healthy type. And Kierkegaard’s eroticist in Ejither/Or is a madly 
perverted caricature of the type. Possibly Shakespeare’s Iago approximates the 
archetype best, though the wickedness of the task he undertook is no necessary 
result of his lack of commitments or his objectivity. Among real men of fame 
Gabriele D’Annunzio, the Italian poet, lover, pilot, politician, and adventurer, and 
Aldous Huxley strike me as obvious examples of dilettantes though publicity 
provides unsure grounds for such a judgment. 


It should be clear from these examples that at his best the uncommitted scholar 
is no Laodicean. Thus the condemnation of dilettantes on the grounds that they 
are flighty and that they just peck and scratch but never break the surface of any 
problem, a condemnation which would certainly disqualify the dilettante from the 
ranks of objective scholarship, applies only to dilettantes who lack energy and 
zest. For the dilettante who might interest us takes subjects which interest him 
with intense seriousness. Imagined at his best, he hears a theory that his favorite 
poem ‘The World Is Too Much With Us” is merely Wordsworth’s rationalization 
of his clumsiness in “getting and spending,” that Wordsworth may lay waste his 
powers in a business transaction, but only because of his own stupidity. Most 


‘Wallace Stevens, ‘‘The Pastor Caballero,’’ The Collected Poems. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1955, p. 379. 
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lovers of poetry would dismiss such a notion as nonsense for they are committed 
to sane ideas about poetry. Having no commitment however, the dilettante is 
struck by the very oddity of the argument. He then puts his strongest faculty, his 
imagination, to work. He imagines what it means to believe such an interpretation 
of Wordsworth’s poem. He studies both Wordsworth’s life for all pertinent facts 
and the underlying assumptions which lead a person to think of a poem as merely 
a compensation for one’s business failings. Before he is through, the zealous 
dilettante has grasped the world view supporting the interpretation and has applied 
it fancifully to “The Merchant of Venice” and “The Great Gatsby.” But he 
commits himself neither to the world view or to the method of interpreting poetry 
even though he may live according to them till his interest subsides. 


For most certainly merely to live by an idea is not to be committed to it. 
A man committed to giving money to every beggar he meets in the belief that God 
expects such charity of him has made a contract or a promise to act in a certain 
way for the sake of God. The dilettante may like the idea of such charity so much 
that he uses his imagination in order to adopt the mask of the man committed 
to it; and he can act out the charity with all the passionate devotion of its 
original. But of course the dilettante is under no obligation and might or might not 
spend a week or a year acting out his charity to beggars. 


The advantages of this lack of commitment for scholarship are obvious. As 
long as one’s imagination is fertile, he can be fair to whatever theory or evidence 


he encounters. How much easier it is for him to evalute objectively The Divine 
Comedy than it is for an ardently committed Protestant to do so, or to evaluate 
Pilgrim’s Progress than it is for a devout Catholic. How much easier, one says, 
but then one must ask: isn’t the one crucial limitation of the dilettante his lack 
of a sense of what a fervent commitment is, and mustn’t one have that sense in 
order to judge great religious poetry? The Protestant at least knows with his 
entire being what it means to be committed even though his commitment is not 
Dante’s; and isn’t that knowledge necessary for an objective judgment of The 
Divine Comedy? In answer it is reasonable to say that the dilettante’s lack of 
fervent commitment is probably no greater obstacle to his understanding Dante’s 
poem than the clash between the Protestant reader’s commitments and Dante’s is 
for him. And besides, except for this extreme case the dilettante, free of all 
commitments, ready even on occasion to give up that freedom since he is not 
committed to it, at least ready to if he can, the dilettante makes as objective a 
scholar as one is likely to meet. 


With all his advantages however the dilettante has a weakness which makes 
him intolerable on any campus if he multiplies himself too many times. He 
is lamentably feeble in resisting political encroachments upon his freedom of 
inquiry. Let us suppose that a government order is issued to all teachers of 
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literature requiring that they prejudge all poems before assigning them to their 
students according to this doctrine: 


Socialist realism, resting on the tradition of classical realism, estab- 
lishes as the foundation of artistic creation, not the subjective and arbi- 
trary fancies of the artist, but his comprehension of objective reality. 
The degree of artistic representation of Soviet realistic writers is deter- 
mined first of all by the degree to which they reproduce accurately and 
faithfully in artistic forms the course of the life process.’ 


Entertained by this idea the dilettantes are sure to try it out. But as soon as 
one dilettante reveals his weariness of the theory, the government dismisses him 
and the rest of the dilettantes continue to preach the political doctrine in order to 
feed their families. As a group therefore dilettantes are incapable of resisting the 
man who would destroy them and all objective scholars. Once they try out a doc- 
trine backed by political or military force they become its slaves, and they can 
free themselves only by ceasing to be dilettantes. 


It is in group activity then that dilettantism fails. And it is the group, not the 
individual, who must be committed if it wishes to protect its existence. The 
college as a group must be committed to the pursuit of truth if it is to resist 
efforts to make it indoctrinate students in the “American Way Of Life” or to limit 
its inquiries in any way for purposes of political expediency. 


Furthermore the group must not attempt to go beyond its commitments in 
order to test them by either logic or experience, for such tests necessarily have one 
of two unpleasant consequences. Either the group loses all unity, since the more 
refined and penetrating the analyses are, the more diverse they must become; or 
else the group retains its unity only by excluding all teachers who cannot abide 
by a uniform code. Narrowly sectarian colleges have gone the second way and 
probably many large universities have gone the first. Denison would have to go 
one way or the other for instance if we decided to specify in some detail the 
Christian ideals to which the college is committed. We would find that many of us 
disagree as to exactly which Christian ideals are crucial; and the consequence 
would be either narrow uniformity or broad disorder. Whereas we are now 
unified by an indefinable but potent Christian sentiment which is quite compatible 
as a sentiment with our objective of free inquiry in pursuit of the truth. To 
analyze the sentiment might not destroy the sentiment itself but it would assuredly 
destroy the unity which rests upon it. 


But then any effort to list in detail the commitments of a group of thinking 
men is futile. Walter Moberly for instance claims that all scholars are committed 


*The Crisis in the University. London: SCM Press, 1949. 
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to oppose these “defective” states of mind: indolence, pride, resentment, and 
distrust. Surely few teachers persuade their students to be indolent, proud, resent- 
ful, and full of distrust, but almost as few argue that these states of mind 
necessarily obstruct one’s ciforts at intellectual discovery. How many genuine 
insights must have come to men in their idleness and how many great thinkers 
have been proudest when most prolific! Although one would rejoice if virtue 
and scholarly objectivity and effectiveness were causally related, Moberly’s argu- 
ment is raised upon rotten twigs, upon pious wishes rather than upon accurate 
observation or self-examination. No, the commitments of the group must remain 
vague to the intellect and stirring to the emotions. In time of need the group 
will feel what threatens it, that is, its sentiment has very sharp limits and is thus 
charged with significance even though it cannot be defined in concepts by the 
intellect. 


For example, if some reactionary group undertook to destroy the common 
law principle that every accused person is presumed to be innocent until proven 
guilty or tried to destroy the principle at least in trials of treason, we should all 
fight against them, probably with violence if necessary. Few of us would stop to 
analyze the presumption of innocence principle, to weigh its merits against the 
contrasting principle in the French legal system; and we would be right not to 
do so. For this is a principle we are committed to, that is, which we accept on 
the authority of our legal tradition. To analyze the principle would certainly be 
of value for any thoughtful person, but not as one of a group when the principle 
is threatened and needs support. For a thorough analysis of this principle is likely 
to make one uncertain that it is evidently superior to its opposite so that he can 
declare it better only on grounds of expediency. And that is not likely to warm the 
hearts of its defenders. No matter how illuminating the analysis may be, it cannot 
in itself lead a group into action and it very well may keep them from acting 
at all. 


Surely each of us knows some person who has given up politics and no longer 
even votes because he can find no reasons to support one party and oppose another. 
Once again, it seems to me he is reasoning at the wrong time: he must support the 
campaign of one party largely on the grounds of sentiment; his serious reasoning 
about politics must have as its subject problems different from those of campaign 
oratory. Of course at times one’s reasoning and sentiments will be in harmony, 
but the man who does not act until they are is apt to prove unreliable and in- 
effectual in politics of any kind. 


This refusal to commit oneself to any action until it has been proven reasonable 
is a notorious academic weakness; and to it have been attributed the striking 
failures of thinkers to oppose the most grossly anti-intellectual political manuevers. 
If American scholars as a group have any single obligatory commitment, in my 
opinion it is to discriminate between their disinterested research, which requires 
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objectivity, and their group commitments such as their commitment to intellectual 
discipline and free inquiry. For only if we are moved to action as a group by our 
unifying sentiments, will we be able to protect our opportunity to study objectively 
as individuals. 


Curiously enough, then, the group must avoid objectivity, must avoid an 
aloof scrutiny of its commitments, if it is to protect the objectivity of its members. 
The individual scholar, however, has no license to remain in the golden innocence 
of his fervor. Either he hides all his commitments under his bed or in his church 
as long as he practices as a scholar, a concealment which makes him committed 
on Sundays and a dilettante through the week; or else he becomes rationally free 
by analyzing his commitments, by revealing what they presuppose and how they 
are related to each other and what they exclude, thus turning them from commit- 
ments into convictions. Although the rationally free thinker would be just as 
certain as Kierkegaard’s Abraham that he had been commanded to sacrifice his 
son Isaac, he would not be so certain of the significance of the command. For him 
the significance of no event and the validity of no principle are self-evident. To be 
sure, his convictions do not dazzle with the immediacy of Abraham’s commitment, 
but then he is convinced that the loss of the ecstatic and spasmic glitter is worth 
incurring; for him primary conviction is in the rightness of “mediation” or 
dialectical reasoning. 


Nonetheless the thinker who has gone beyond commitment does not ascend 
into that cloudy state, so wildly despised by Kierkegaard, in which only the 
rational is real or of value. Thus, he is quite apt to reason himself into the 
conviction that as a member of a group he must be moved by irrational forces; 
and he is certain to be convinced that the only genuine reaction to a poem is 
immediately intuitive. But unlike the man of faith he is not content simply to be 
moved irrationally and intuitively, for he has the endless itch of reason, he loves 
that sin of presuming to understand. He glorifies reason, then, but without allow- 
ing it to encroach upon his intuitive, pleasurable, and volitional activities. As a 
matter of fact, he uses his reason to a large extent in order to protect and to 
cultivate his irrational actions. For example, he analyzes and systematizes his 
intuitive judgments of poems in order that he may avoid judging a poem great 
just because it reminds him of his beloved grandmother or because it provides 
him with a clever and vivid illustration for the next day’s lecture or sermon. 


By analyzing his poetic experiences and distinguishing them from other kinds 
of experience, he cannot help but avoid a muddle like Amos Wilder’s, in his books 
about the uses of poetry for religion, the indiscriminate confusing of sociological 
case histories, sentimental confessions, and genuine poems. Although Mr. Wilder 
claims knowledge of some special aesthetic value in poetry, he in effect pre- 
supposes throughout his books that poetry is an odd sort of imitative representation 
of the conflicts of the poet’s society in the exact proportion in which they exist in 
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society. Thus he assumes that if modern poetry gives twenty percent of its 
attention to sexual perversion, it is because our society is occupied with it that 
much. Although Mr. Wilder admits to no such presupposition — and not many 
outside Russia do today — he nonetheless acts upon it with these unpleasant 
consequences. He is forced to seek out poems containing ideas and feelings which 
he thinks are typical in our society: as a result most of the verse he writes about 
is ordinary and commonplace, usually a little sermon or an effusive confession, 
both of which are quite unlike genuine poetry. And when he does write about true 
poetry, he reduces it to something commonplace and non-poetic in order to make 
his point. If Mr. Wilder had analyzed his commitments about poetry more care- 
fully, I doubt that he could have endured developing them into books, and he 
might have then come closer to discovering objectively what a poem is. Only 
then is there a chance of defining the uses of poetry for religion. 


T. S. Eliot’s famous essay, “Religion and Literature,” in which Eliot is 
often said to have rejected as final an aesthetic judgment of poetry in favor of a 
moral and religious judgment, may be thought of as supporting Wilder’s belief that 
poetry is representative confession and preaching; but I do not believe that Eliot 
has betrayed his sensitivity and love for poetry in this way. Throughout his essay 
he implies that one should judge a verse or story on moral or religious grounds 
only after he has found that it is really not poetic at all. He believes that most 
modern literature should be judged severely by moral standards, not because he 
finds aesthetic value less important than moral value, but because he finds modern 


literature largely devoid of beauty and full of violent oratory, as most of 
D. H. Lawrence’s novels are, and gushing with shameful self-revelations. At least 
in this essay then Eliot, unlike Wilder, has his convictions straight: one judges 
modern verse morally because it is largely moral rather than aesthetic. 


To be reasonable, in sum, is to be able to discriminate between the genuine 
and the merely ingenious, and though one can discriminate thus by his intuition 
alone, he is likely to do so more consistently and with increasing accuracy when 
he supports his intuition with reason. Furthermore the man whose commitments 
come to him in rapturous immediacy, the man who adores but who fears the 
murderous effect of dissection is usually unaware of the limitations of his com- 
mitments. For the limits of a belief can be known only by definition, by marking 
out the relationships between one’s own belief and other ideas. And it is the 
reasonable person alone who can doubt his own convictions, even while he lives 
by them, sufficiently to analyze them. Unlike the dogmatist he is more likely to 
modify his convictions than to distort his evidence. If he is a student of poetry 
for example and has worked out a logical distinction between, say, poetry and 
science, he does not assert his knowledge of science more dogmatically than his 
knowledge of poetry because he senses that his own ideas probably have a poetic 
bias and are thus less significant for science than for his own discipline. In other 
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words the man of conviction, unlike the man of commitment, has a strong sense 
of his fallibility, particularly about matters with which he does not live daily. 


This virtue of hesitancy to declaim upon any and every subject at any time 
strikes me as especially important for those who are committed to a general 
education program. Our love of integration makes us more doctrinaire and voluble 
about our ignorance than about our knowledge: the teacher of poetry, that is, 
speaks of sociology more glibly than of poetry and is always prepared to demon- 
strate the shallowness of any generalization by a psychologist. Thus, even though 
the reasonable man learns, in analyzing his presuppositions, to distinguish his 
interests from others and thus learns about those other interests, he is neither 
brash nor glib in integrating diverse studies, for he realizes that here the truth 
is most important and error is most likely. 


From all that has been said the obvious conclusion seems to be that reasonable 
men ought to dominate a college. Unlike dilettantes they will on occasion act to 
protect the conditions necessary for objective scholarship just because they know 
that at certain times sentiment and impulse must sweep aside one’s curiosity. 
Furthermore not only do they share with men of faith the power to act and the 
possession of cherished beliefs, but they also comprehend their power and beliefs. 
And their comprehension serves not as a substitute but as a protector for their 
irrational activities. Finally, their convictions never make them complacent 
because, sensing their own limitations, they are always undermining their present 


beliefs in the search for principles closer to the truth. To be sure, they lack the 
contentment of men of faith, and they are not safe from error as are the dil- 
ettantes who always withhold allegiance; but their dis-ease and their disgrace are 
what make for the truth. 


Since a college though is dedicated not simply to the truth but also to 
exciting students to discover what they can of it for themselves, it would be quite 
inexpedient to slight either the dilettante or the faithful. For the debonair 
adventuresomeness of the one and the sweaty earnestness of the other infect youth 
with a delirious zest to know which the reasonable scholar cannot excite. If every 
teacher could be a dilettante on one occasion, committed on another, and 
reasonable on a third, and if he knew when to be each one, the college would 
achieve the most objective intellectual activity possible. But since the man who 
can drink from the golden bowl lustily, then gaze at it raptuously, and finally break 
it to pieces is very rare indeed, colleges are wise to encourage everyone who can 
perform any one of those acts effectively. 





Academic Freedom 
and Communist Professors 


Pau F. Bower, Jr. 


Since the inception of the Cold War, liberals in the United States have been 
confronted with a serious dilemma. They have been repelled by the Moscow- 
parroting, party-line-following aspects of domestic communism (more precisely 
called “Stalinism” until the death of the Soviet dictator in March 1953) which are 
clearly antithetical to their own standards of freedom of inquiry and independence 
of thought; at the same time they have shrunk from tossing the Bill of Rights into 
the scrap-heap as a means of dealing with the “Communist problem,” for this 
would mean abandoning the very principles of freedom according to which 
Stalinism stands condemned. Their response to the increasingly insistent and 
clamorous question after World War II, “What should be done about the Com- 
munists in this country ?”’ therefore has tended to be piecemeal and pragmatic. 
Communist espionage, like all espionage, they said, should of course be dealt 
with by the proper law-enforcement agencies (and Congressional investigating 
committees, they pointed out, were conspicuously lacking in propriety); no 
Stalinist could reasonably claim the privilege of working in departments of govern- 
ment concerned with national security; the Daily Worker should not be suppressed, 
for it enables the Communists harmlessly to “let off steam,’’ and in addition it 
reveals to us what the current party line is; nor should the Communist Party be 
outlawed, for this would drive the movement underground and make it more 
difficult to cope with. On all these matters American liberals, by and large, felt 
that they could speak with some degree of confidence without seemingly delivering 
themselves into the hands of either the Stalinists or the reactionaries. 


But when it came to the peripheral question of whether Communists should 
be permitted to hold teaching positions in our universities, American liberals 
found themselves on less sure ground. The idea that a dedicated Stalinist should 
be affiliated with institutions whose primary function was the free pursuit of 
knowledge was not very appealing; still, they were painfully conscious of the fact 
that there were non-Communists teaching in our universities whose minds were 
not exactly free; and besides, there was the principle of academic freedom to be 
considered, an essential part of the American liberal faith. 


Back in the days when Senator McCarthy was having things pretty much his 
own way in this country, Professor Sidney Hook (who bore many scars from 
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battles waged against Stalinism long before the Cold War) finally proposed what 
appeared at first glance to be a simple and easy way out of the liberal’s dilemma. 
Communism as heresy, yes, said Hook; Communism as conspiracy, no. Yet the 
heresy-conspiracy yardstick turned out upon closer analysis to be as vague and 
elusive as Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes’ famous clear-and-present-danger 
doctrine. Everything hinged upon definition, and of course there could be no 
agreement between liberals and McCarthyites as to what constituted “heresy” and 
what constituted “‘conspiracy.” Hook himself (like Holmes before him who used 
the clear-and-present-danger doctrine to justify depriving Schenck of his free- 
dom of speech), after a lengthy exposition of his proposed standard, concluded 
that Communist teachers, both in intent and in fact, were “conspirators” and should 
therefore be excluded from the faculties of our universities. Arthur O. Lovejoy, 
professor emeritus of philosophy at Johns Hopkins and one of the founders of the 
American Association of University Professors in 1913, agreed in essence with 
Hook. The New School for Social Research, one of the most liberal institutions 
in the country, excluded from its faculty, as a matter of policy, anyone belonging to 
a “political party or group which asserts the right to dictate in matters of science 
or scientific opinion.” Even Robert McIver (whose subtle differences with Hook 
on the nature of the Communist problem were enough to provoke the latter into 
angry rejoinders every time McIver appeared in print) reluctantly concluded that 
drastic limitations must be placed upon the right of Communists to teach in our 
universities. 


Corliss Lamont of course came out boldly and squarely for academic freedom 
for Communists, but his views tended to be discounted since he had a long record 
of apologetics for Soviet Russia dating back to the bloodiest days of the Stalinist 
regime. Many liberals felt uneasy about adopting unqualifiedly either the Hook 
or the Lamont position. Hook seemed in the end to land one directly in the 
McCarthyite camp; yet if you agreed with Hook (as civil libertarians did) that 
Stalinism was inimical to cultural and intellectual freedom and therefore detri- 
mental to the thinking processes of American Communists, it seemed difficult to 
accept the Lamont position, based as it was in part on the view that (a) Stalinism 
was only moderately (and temporarily) hostile to freedom of thought and that in 
any case (b) there were violations of freedom in the United States as well as in 
Russia. (Two wrongs don’t make a right, it has been said of the latter line of 
reasoning, but they certainly help a lot!) In the end most liberals found it easier 
to evade the question, insisting not unjustifiably that there were so few. if any, 
genuine Communists teaching or likely to teach in our universities that the prob- 
lem was almost purely theoretical. Certainly there were far more important areas, 
they argued, in which the civil-liberties battle must be fought while Senator 
McCarthy was on the rampage. (At the height of the McCarthyite furor I heard 
a liberal professor, after delivering an impeccably civil-libertarian discourse in one 
of our universities on the subject of Communism and freedom of speech, 
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adamantly refuse to answer a question from the audience about whether Com- 
munists should be allowed to teach in college on the ground that it was totally 
irrelevant to the subject at hand.) Thus the liberal discussion of Communist 
professors petered out a few years ago without reaching any clear conclusions upon 
which men and women of good will who were perplexed by this particular issue 


could agree. 


Well, the McCarthyite era — and the Stalinist era as well — has presumably 
come to an end. The climate of opinion, so we are told, is much more favorable 
to civil liberties than it has been at any time since the end of World War II. 
Senator McCarthy himself has passed from the scene; and as Milton Mayer 
suggests, perhaps his soul no longer marches on. At any rate the Supreme Court 
in its recent decisions has begun to reaffirm the civil-liberties guarantees of our 
Bill of Rights. At the same time the American Communist movement, in an 
advanced stage of decrepitude even during the heyday of McCarthy, appears 
presently to be headed toward a quiet and unceremonious demise. The unity of 
the once “monolithic” CP, USA, was shattered by Khrushchev’s sensational exposé 
in February 1956 of the murderous and paranoic nature of Stalin’s rule and by 
the ruthless intervention of Russia in Hungary later the same year. Split by the 
impact of these events into three factions — old-fashioned Stalinists, new-fangled 
Krushchevists, and a smaller group clamoring for democratization of the party 
— CP, USA, has had a difficult time ever since deciding what the party line is that 
is to be followed. Meanwhile, the exodus from its ranks has continued unabated. 
The party’s “intellectual,” Howard Fast, at long last drew the line — a non-party 
one — and announced his disenchantment with the “naked God” that failed. 
Daily Worker editor John Gates followed Fast out of the party and the Worker 
itself quietly folded up. Who will be next to join the line that has been forming 
on the right? Possibly — even — William Z. Foster? Or will he, like 
Khrushchev himself, remain a True Believer until the shrimp learns to whistle ? 
Or, come to think of it, does it really matter very much what he does? Earl 
Browder, who might be expected to have expert knowledge of these matters, 
scornfully dismisses the current doings of the American Communist Party as falling 
under the heading of “microbiology.” And Browder is probably right. It is 
difficult to believe that rational people can any longer regard the domestic Com- 
munist movement as much more than a minor (and increasingly tiresome) irritant 
in American life. Is it unreasonable to hope then that the question of whether 
Communists should be permitted to teach in our universities can be discussed 
with a degree of calm and dispassionateness that was understandably difficult to 
achieve a few years ago? The question is doubtless even more “academic” than 
it was during McCarthy’s time. Still, what we have to say about it could and 
should have been sa’ back in those heady days. And perhaps it is not too late 
to move forward from the previously prepared positions to which many American 
liberals retreated during the McCarthy period. 
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First, it would be well for us to agree on precisely what we are talking about 
when we use the word “Communist.” I should suppose that “Communist” can 
mean any one of three things at the present time: (1) an agent in the employ of 
the Russian government; (2) an independent Marxist of one variety or another 
who finds much to deplore in the social systems of both the United States and the 
Soviet Union; and (3) a member of CP, USA (or a non-card-carrying fellow- 
traveler), who clings tenaciously to the rigid ideology of Marxism-Leninism- 
Stalinism, regards the Soviet Union as a progressive, forward-looking nation, 
moving slowly but surely towards the final leap into Utopian freedom, and 
therefore shapes his views on all matters — domestic and foreign — according to 
what best advances the national interests of the Soviet Union. 


The first category can without question be excluded from our discussion. 
Certainly no one in his right mind has ever argued that foreign agents, Russian or 
otherwise, masquerading as professors, should be permitted to utilize our college 
campuses as centers of espionage operations; neither academic freedom nor the 
Bill of Rights is involved here any more than they would be if swindlers, black- 
mailers, or tea-peddlers, fronting as teachers, were to set up shop within the 
precincts of a university. The second category can also be omitted from our 
discussion but for the opposite reason. Civil libertarians have generally agreed 
that there is no intrinsic reason why an independent Marxist can not be a competent 
college professor and research worker. True, his teaching and writing are 
inevitably shaped by a precise pattern of thought; but then so are those of a 
Hegelian, a Catholic, a Logical Positivist, or a Christian Existentialist. As Charles 
Beard pointed out long ago, it is romantic nonsense to suppose that a’ Marxian 
Socialist will necessarily write more “biased” history than. say. a Hamiltonian 
Federalist. The degree to which a professor makes intelligent use of his pre- 
suppositions, exercises “judicious restraint’’ in the class-room, and encourages 
students to think things out for themselves obviously will vary with the individual, 
and there seems to be no reason why a higher standard of objectivity should be 
insisted upon for an honest Marxist than, say, for a Roman Catholic. It is true 
of course that some world-views are more conducive by their very nature to the 
objective pursuit of knowledge than others; certainly an ethical culturist or a 
Liberal Protestant stands at an advantage in this respect over, say. a Hegelian, an 
orthodox Marxist. or a fundamentalist Baptist. But has anyone ever seriously 
proposed that only ethical culturists and Liberal Protestants be permitted to teach 
in Our universities ? Or that they have a monopoly on truth and that those with 
quite different commitments can not be competent teachers and scholars ? 


Our problem then centers around the third category of Communists and the 
question resolves itself into the following: should a man who looks undeviatingly 
and uncriticaily to the Kremlin for his opinions in general and in particular 
on all subjects be permitted to teach in our universities? And this question can 
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in turn be broken down into three parts: (1) can such a person be a competent 
university professor? (2) if he can, should he be allowed to teach? (3) if he 
cannot, should he be permitted to teach? Competency in this context will be 
assumed to include a reasonable mastery of the body of accumulated knowledge in 
the field of specialization, ability to communicate to students, and capacity for 
some degree of original work in the field. Let us exclude from our consideration 
at the very outset all persons — non-Communist or Communist — who fall 
spectacularly short of the first two elements contained in our definition of 


competency. 


The competency of an American Communist as a professor will depend in part 

upon the particular field in which he is involved. It takes only a moment’s 
reflection to realize that in some fields — notably the fine arts and the sciences — 
people committed to the Soviet way of life can be not only competent, from the 
point of view of the above criteria, but even outstanding. It is a fact beyond 
dispute that, by the West’s own artistic and scientific standards, there are Com- 
munists, both within and outside of Russia, who have done remarkable work in 
music, painting, and in science. In music one thinks of Soviet composers 
Shostakovitch and Khatchaturian and the violinist Oistrakh (to mention those best 
known outside of Russia), and in painting there is of course always Picasso. 
Can anyone seriously contend that if there were American Communists with 
talents equivalent to those of Shostakovitch, Khatchaturian, Oistrakh, and Picasso 
— or with even only half of their talents — and that, if they wanted to teach 
music or painting, they would not be worthy additions to the fine arts faculties 
of our American universities? Creative capacity and technical proficiency, it 
seems clear, are of considerably more significance than personal ideological idio- 
syncrasies when one is assessing competency in the fine arts (at least in a free 
society). And in science — well, not so long ago Russia’s sputnik shocked the 
American people into a realization that Russian science and technology are fully 
abreast of those in the West. The Nobel Prize in physics was awarded recently 
to Russian physicists Pavel A. Cherenkov, Igor I. Tamm, and Ilya M. Frank. All 
three, according to Time, “rank high in the esteem of the outside world as well 
as in the Soviet scientific hierarchy.” Their political commitments — and one can 
assume that they hold the conventional Russian views on political matters — 
do not seem to have interfered in any discernible way with their ability to achieve 
notable results in their scientific researches. What is true of the Nobel Prizewinners 
is doubtless true also of the host of less distinguished men working in science in 
Russia; at any rate there seems to be enough in common between scientific 
standards in Russia and those in the West to enable both to agree on what 
_ constitutes genuine scientific achievement, Again: is there any question but that 
American Communists possessing scientific skills that can be esteemed in the 
“outside world” as well as in the “Soviet scientific hierarchy” could be competent 
members of the faculties of the science schools in this country ? 
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There is no intention here of glossing over the fact that under Stalin, especially 
during the period of Zhdanov’s ascendancy immediately after World War II. 
Russian musicians, along with Russian painters, novelists, poets, playwrights, 
actors, and movie directors, were subjected to rigorous criticism and control by the 
Soviet power elite and that the work of Shostakovitch and Khatchaturian (and 
of the late, great Prokofieff) suffered appreciably as a result. Nor should we ignore 
the fact that during Stalin’s rule, Russian physicists were enjoined from accepting 
Einstein’s theory of relativity (“bourgeois mysticism,” the party hacks dubbed it) 
and that Lysenkoism (the insistence upon the inheritance of acquired charac- 
teristics), a theory rejected everywhere in the West, was de rigueur for Soviet bio- 
logists and geneticists on the ground of its presumed consonance with Soviet 
ideology. Ideological censorship of this kind is of course absolutely indefensible and 
appalling to free minds everywhere. Still, the existence of Zhdanovism in Russia 
(and there certainly seems to be far less of it today, despite the deplorable Pasternak 
episode, than in Stalin’s time) scarcely affects the problem presently under consid- 
eration. For obviously an American Shostakovitch, unlike the Russian Shostako- 
vitch (who felt compelled to “Stalinize” his music by way of amends for his alleged 
symphonic bourgeoisification) would be operating with complete artistic freedom 
in this country, and he would doubtless be able to fulfil the great promise, which 
his Russian counterpart has not, of his early work. (Whatever other troubles his 
political predilections might get him into here, it is scarcely conceivable that the 
House Un-American Activities Committee would insist that he work private 
enterprise, J. Edgar Hoover, or brinkmanship into his symphonic work.) 


The case of an American Lysenko would be somewhat different. Insofar as 
his political views led him to reject the empirically validated conclusions of 
scientists in the field of organic evolution and thus incapacitated him for honest 
teaching and research in biology and genetics, he should certainly be excluded 
from our university faculties on the grounds of incompetency. It is worth 
remembering however in this connection that the generalized conclusions of 
scientists do not compose a body of unassailable dogma; they consist rather of 
what John Dewey once called ‘warranted assertabilities,”’ that is, general statements 
which we are warranted in making about the natural world in the light of our 
existing body of tested knowledge but open to expansion, revision, modification, 
and even rejection, as we accumulate more facts, pose new questions, refine our 
tests, and encounter novel situations in our scientific explorations. It is entirely 
possible then that the last word has not yet been said on the subject of organic 
evolution (though it would be absurd to reject contemporary “warranted assert- 
abilities” in the field simply because of this possibility). The history of science, 
as Dr. Ian Stevenson has shown so impressively in a recent article in Harper's, is 
filled with examples of novel hypotheses which were regarded as shocking and were 
strenuously resisted by the majority of scientists when first proposed but which, 
when acted upon, led to fruitful results and in time came to be accepted as 
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“warranted assertabilities” by the scientific community. That the Lysenko theory 
(which by the way Charles Darwin himself accepted) falls into this category is 
indeed highly questionable; the judgment of experts like Julian Huxley is 
decidedly in the negative. Still, it is worth recalling what John Stuart Mill 
pointed out over a century ago: “If even the Newtonian philosophy were not 
permitted to be questioned, mankind could not feel as complete assurance of its 
truth as they now do.” It does not seem inconceivable to me in short that an 
American Lysenko who was willing to be guided in his researches by the 
commonly accepted canons of scientific criticism and who, while continuing to 
test his hypothesis, admitted freely both in class-room and in laboratory, that 
the evidence thus far was entirely against it, could be both a competent and use- 
ful member of a science faculty. 


Our conclusion then is that in some fields an American Communist, despite 
his political outlook, could be indisputably competent and that this competency 
would qualify him for employment as a professor or research worker in our 
institutions of higher learning. 


In other fields however the problem is considerably more complicated. 
What are we to say of the Communist professor who is working in the social 
sciences and the humanities? These are fields on which Marxist-Leninist- 
Stalinist ideology necessarily has a direct and precise bearing; and while the 
Communist professor may have mastered thoroughly the factual material in his 
field, be an inspired lecturer or a lively discussion leader, and engage in 
conscientious and painstaking research, he can scarcely be expected to do any 
independent or original thinking outside of the framework of this ideology. In 
the social sciences he will be perpetually searching for (and finding) the subtle 
ramifications of “the dialectical contradiction between the forces of production 
and the relations of production”; in literature, he will neglect aesthetic for social 
factors and emphasize the ways in which literary masterpieces reflect the 
“dialectical necessity” implicit in the social and economic conditions of the period 
in which they were written. Can such a person be a competent university 
professor ? 


Before answering this question it will be necessary to distinguish between 
the application of Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist ideology to social, economic, political, 
historical, and literary problems of the past and the application of this ideology 
to contemporary problems in these fields in terms of the concrete political situ- 
ation in the Soviet Union. This distinction may seem purely arbitrary (indeed 
the dedicated Kremlinist will doubtless think so), but in actual practice it is a 
very real one. What the Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist says about Shakespeare, 
Dostoevsky, and Goethe for example will be of an entirely different order from 
what he says about Boris Pasternak, Tennessee Williams, and Graham Greene. 
And the Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist interpretation of the decline of Rome, the 
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civil wars in seventeenth-century England, and the genesis of World War I 
will differ in quality from the Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist view of the Korean War, 
the recent Middle East crisis, and the Hungarian revolt. Applied to the distant 
past in other words or to areas not deemed immediately relevant to contemporary 
Soviet policy, the Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist angle of vision is not likely to arrive 
at conclusions materially different from those of the orthodox, non-Stalinist 
Marxist. And it is generally acknowledged that the orthodox Marxist interpreta- 
tion of human endeavors, while decidedly one-sided, has frequently yielded use- 
ful insights. Sidney Hook, who certainly cannot be considered uncritical in 
these matters, admits freely the value of orthodox Marxism as a mode of inquiry: 


It is easy to establish that orthodox Marxism, particularly where it 
invokes the notions of dialectical necessity and historic inevitability, 
is shot through with metaphysical elements every whit as questionable 
as the views it criticized. Nonetheless it remains true that it worked 
over a vast amount of empirical material and made substantial con- 
tributions to our understanding of the historical past and present. For 
some periods of human history, it could legitimately claim ample con- 
firmation for its hypothesis, for example, the decline of feudalism, the 
great wars of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, the English, 
American, French, and February Russian revolutions. As a heuristic 
principle the theory of historical materialism has proved fruitful when 
obviously incomplete. It has been adopted, with modifications, by many 
influential historians who remained indifferent, when they were not 
hostile, to the political program of Marxism." 


The doctrinaire Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist will of course indignantly reject the 
suggestion that his ideology is a “hypothesis” or a “heuristic principle’; the 
materialistic dialectic, he will insist, is written into the very constitution of 
the universe. Well, the pre-Stalinist orthodox Marxist has always made the 
same claim for dialectical materialism, and it has not prevented him, as Professor 
Hook acknowledges, from illuminating our understanding of human affairs. More- 
over there seems to be no reason, short of doctrinaire dogmatism on our own 
part, for assuming that the heuristic possibilities of dialectical materialism, 
despite the absurdity of its metaphysical pretensions, have already been com- 
pletely exhausted. From this point of view then I do not see why a Marxist- 
Leninist-Stalinist who qualifies for teaching in other respects can not, insofar 
as he is not directly concerned with contemporary affairs, be a competent and 
informative scholar. 


Here we arrive at the crux of our problem: the more the Communist 
professor’s particular field leads him to concern himself with the recent past or 
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with contemporary affairs, the more his interpretation will be shaped by the 
exigencies of current Soviet world politics. The Cold War in short will have a 
decisive influence upon all of his thinking, teaching, and writing. If he is 
dealing with international relations or with recent diplomatic history, he will 
insist among other things that the United States launched the Cold War and is 
responsible for its continuance; that she engaged in “atomic diplomacy”’ until 
she learned that Russia had the Bomb; that Syngman Rhee, prompted by the 
State Department, sent troops into North Korea and forced Korean Reds into 
a defensive war and that Red Chinese “volunteers” intervened when the United 
States threatened to invade Manchuria; that the United States is utilizing 
Chiang Kai-shek as its puppet in an effort to subvert and overthrow the Red 
regime in China, a regime which truly represents the interests and desires of 
the Chinese people; that Soviet intervention in Hungary was requested by 
Hungarian progressives in order to help quell an uprising of counter-revolutionary 
fascists; and that in general the United States has aligned itself with reactionary 
forces the world over in order to advance its imperialistic program for world 
domination. If the Communist professor is a political scientist, he will deny 
that the United States government is truly representative of the American 
people; he will regard it rather as the instrument of a small ruling clique com- 
posed of imperialists, Wall Street bankers, and monopolists bent on ruthlessly 
advancing their own selfish interests. If he is teaching economics, his emphasis 
will be on the weaknesses, inequities, and contradictions of the American 
economic system and its dependence upon a gigantic arms program, the 
existence of poverty, unemployment, and economic privation on a large scale 
in the United States, and the way in which the American economy is made to serve 
the greedy purposes of capitalist exploiters. If he is a sociologist, he will stress 
the undemocratic social structure of the United States, the lack of economic and 
educational opportunities for large numbers of people, and the discrimination that 
takes place against minority groups such as Negroes, Jews, Orientals, and Latin 
Americans. In literature he will regard William Faulkner, Tennessee Williams, 
and Ernest Hemingway as bourgeois decadents; in fact, he will be hard put to 
find any contemporary American writer who is guided by the imperatives of 
“socialist realism” and is therefore worthy of praise. 


The other side of the coin of course will always be the denial that the Soviet 
Union shares any responsibility for existing world tensions and the insistence that 
economic want, discrimination, entrenched privilege, and injustice do not exist 
in Soviet society. Russia, he will teach, is peace-loving, democratic, anti- 
imperialistic, and progressive; and if at times she appears to be blunt and hard- 
boiled, this is only a necessary and justifiable response on her part to the threats 
and aggressions of American ruling circles. On every issue that divides Russia 
and the United States, in other words, Russia will be right and the United States 
wrong. It will be a simple matter of black and white; the Communist professor, 
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no matter how subtly and sophisticatedly he puts the case, will see no room, 
in the last analysis, for argument on this fundamental proposition. Let us 
assume that in other respects he is quite capable: he possesses the knowledge 
(thorough familiarity with the subject matter of his field) and the teaching ability 
(skill in the class-room). Can such a man be a competent university professor ? 
The conclusion seems inescapable that he cannot be. The Soviet line on the 
Cold War will dictate all of his opinions on contemporary affairs and incapacitate 
him for even the minimal amount of critical and independent thinking which we 
would regard as indispensable for competency in college teaching. Entirely apart 
from the outrageousness of his opinions from the point of view of American 
world politics, I do not see how we could regard him in any serious sense as other 
than incompetent. His “thinking apparatus,” as Pandit Nehru recently put it, 
will lie ‘‘outside this country.” 


Should he then be excluded from our university faculties ? Ideally (that is, 
in the best of all possible universities) of course no one who “follows a line” 
imposed by an outside authority instead of thinking and teaching critically and 
creatively in his field should be working in our institutions of higher learning. 
Unfortunately the ideal is frequently violated in practice in our universities. One 
does not have to refer to such satirical novels as Mary McCarthy’s Groves of 
Academe and Stringfellow Barr’s Purely Academic or to the recent studies of 
Paul Lazarsfeld and Wagner Thielens, Jr. (The Academic Mind) and of Theodore 
Caplow and Reece J. McGee (The Academic Marketplace) to realize how 
grievously the American professoriate falls short of the highest ideals of the 
teaching profession; any thoughtful observer can testify to the fact. There are 
few of us who cannot recall professors from our undergraduate days who, in the 
course of a year’s teaching, had essentially only one point to make and that point 
neither their own nor especially enlightening. Still, there are “lines” and there are 
“lines,” it will be said, and some lines are considerably less stultifying and less 
harmful than the Communist line. This is undoubtedly true. The history 
professor who has learned nothing new about American history since he 
encountered the Turner thesis in graduate school, or who views American 
diplomatic history as a kind of “adult Western” consisting of good guys (Amer- 
icans) and bad guys (everybody else) will not be very inspiring; but at least he 
will not, like the Communist professor, have to apologize for slave labor camps, 
political executions, and cultural purges. 


By the same token however there are some lines which I cannot help regarding 
as considerably more harmful than the Communist line. I am thinking particularly 
of what may for convenience’s sake be called the “Know-Nothing” (or even “‘neo- 
Nazi’) line: the anti-Semitic, white supremacist, anti-intellectual, heresy-hunting, 
war-mongering line. One would have to be extremely naive or ill-informed not 
to be cognizant of the fact that there are some professors — let us hope a minority 
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— in our unversities who, in varying degrees and on different levels of sophistica- 
tion, follow just this line and who by various means impart their pernicious 
doctrines to their students. Consider by contrast the basic goals in terms of which 
the current Soviet line is rationalized: peace, brotherhood, equality, and social 
justice. It is unarguable that the Soviet Union falls far short of these goals and 
that the professor who is following the Communist line will be forced to wrench 
and twist the facts of contemporary life in order to prove to himself and to others 
that Soviet action is steadfastly guided by these goals. Yet the fact remains: the 
ethical standards to which the Communist professor will appeal (dishonestly or 
stupidly, if you please) will be considerably higher than those of the Know-Nothing 
professor. At the very least, I do not see how we can exclude the Communist 
professor from our universities without also making a clean sweep of our Know- 
Nothings. 


Our argument thus far has been entirely negative. To suggest that Communist 
professors who, by the best standards of the teaching profession, can be deemed 
incompetent in certain fields should be permitted to teach simply because there 
are non-Communist professors affiliated with our universities who by the same 
standards are equally if not more incompetent is, while perhaps logically tenable, 
scarcely persuasive as a guide for action. Are there no positive advantages to be 
gained by permitting Communists to teach in our universities ? A good case can 
be made, I believe, for such a possibility. 


Our case against the Communist professor who is dealing with current events 
is based primarily on the fact that he follows a line which holds that Russia is 
invariably right and the United States invariably wrong in any disagreement be- 
tween the two. Since we know this to be patently untrue, we are fully justified in 
regarding his inability or unwillingness to deviate from this line as a sign of moral 
or intellectual unfitness. But, now, let us consider for a moment the reverse 
proposition, namely, that the United States is always right and the Soviet Union 
always wrong. Can we accept this view of the matter as valid? If our answer 
is in the affirmative, then obviously it is impossible to make out any kind of 
rational case for the Communist professor. But is the reverse proposition in fact 
true? Has United States policy during the Cold War been invariably correct ? 
And have Soviet criticisms of American actions been invariably without justifi- 
cation ? 


What are we to say about American interference in the internal affairs of 
Guatemala a few years ago? And what about the dispatch of troops to the 
Caribbean as a “show of force” during Vice-President Richard Nixon’s tour of 
Latin America? And the sending of American forces into Lebanon? And the 
American position on Red China and the off-shore islands? And the policy of 
brinkmanship itself ? Are these entirely beyond criticism ? The question should 
answer itself. Former Congressman Hamilton Fish, who is at least as anti- 
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Communist as anyone holding office in the United States today, recently charac- 
terized American policy as “dangerous and futile’ and calculated to lead us to the 
brink of atomic war. “The President and Secretary Dulles,” he declared, “are 
actually playing Russian roulette with the lives of the American people. Their 
brink-of-war policy over small islands within twelve miles of the coast of China 
is the height of folly and has no justification in international law or under the 
U. N. Charter.”” And Bruce Barton, a man nobody knows very well today but 
whom people with long memories would regard as a “Coolidge Republican,” 
stated in the New York Times not so long ago that our “policy of saying to the 
United Nations and the world: ‘We will not recognize China; we will only 
recognize Chiang Kai-shek’ is just about as sensible as though China should say 
to us: ‘We will not recognize the Eisenhower Administration; we will only 
recognize Alf Landon.’” These are of course notable departures from the 
sentiments generally prevailing in conservative circles in the country today. And 
they go much further in their criticisms of American foreign policy than many 
liberals would be willing to go. (Senator Paul Douglas for example can hardly be 
expected to accept the logic of Bruce Barton’s position.) Nevertheless they are 
forceful reminders of the fact that the Cold War policies of the United States are 
not entirely beyond reproach. Is it not conceivable then that something of what 
the Communist professor will have to say about contemporary world affairs may 
accord with reality? His motives certainly will be far from admirable; he will 
be following a line and his “thinking apparatus” will lie ‘“‘outside this country.” 
Still, is it not within the realm of possibility that some of the specific criticisms 
that he makes of American policy will be worthy of serious consideration ? 


In his famous essay on liberty, John Stuart Mill pointed out that “the 
Roman Catholic Church, even at the canonization of a saint, admits and listens 
patiently to a ‘devil’s advocate,’’”’ Would not the presence of a “‘devil’s advocate” 
on a university faculty serve a useful purpose ? I think that it would. The fact 
is that unfortunately there has been an excess of “canonization” of the American 
Way of Life at home and abroad on the part of our university faculties in recent 
years and a dearth of primary thinking about and serious discussion of policies 
adopted by the United States more than a decade ago. The Cold War has affected 
the thinking of all of us as decisively as it has that of the Communists. True, no 
line has been officially imposed upon us. Nevertheless our opinions on domestic 
and foreign affairs in general and on American-Soviet relations in particular have 
taken on something of the rigidity and inflexibility of the Soviet line itself; more so 
perhaps, for as everyone knows the Soviet line shifts periodically, and our own 
thinking has been largely shiftless. If an important new idea on world affairs has 
been advanced at any of our scholarly conclaves — historical associations, political 
science sessions, Far Eastern conferences — in recent years, I do not know what 
it is. There are certainly Americans, both inside and outside of the academic 
community, who are uneasily aware of the impasse in both thought and action 
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which we seem to have reached and who realize that the United States is 
steadily losing ground, morally and intellectually, in the world of nations. Few 
people however seem to be cognizant of one of the fundamental reasons for this 
situation: the deplorable lack of intelligent, perceptive, and imaginative thinking 
about our rapidly changing world and the unwillingness to explore the possibility 
of alternatives to the courses of action to which we have been committed for so 
many years past. Our minds have been closed; we engage in canonization, in self- 
congratulation, and, to paraphrase Robert Maynard Hutchins, in adoration rather 
than in critical analysis. It would seem to be high time for us to admit and listen 
patiently to a “devil’s advocate” in our universities; it might jar us out of our 
complacency. A Communist professor on a university faculty can be expected, 
if the past is any guide, to follow a party line; but in so doing he will be continually 
reminding us that there is another side to the question and calling our attention 
to factors which it is all too easy for us to overlook. What he says from time to 
time will undoubtedly be infuriating; at the very least however it may stimulate 
us into a critical re-examination of our own position, and it may even jolt us into 
some entirely fresh thinking about many matters of great importance. This will 
not indeed be his purpose; but the upshot may very likely be the development of 
more open-minded inquiry and hence more responsible teaching on our part. In 
sum: a Communist teacher who possesses the professional qualifications for 
university work, who makes his position openly and candidly known to his students 
and associates, and who is willing to meet his colleagues in the free forum of 
discussion and debate can, it seems to me, be a valuable asset on a university 
faculty. 


Up to this point, no distinction has been made between a university with a 
religious connection and a university which is secular in its orientation. Strictly 
speaking, I do not see why a university which is attempting to operate within the 
framework of organized Christianity is under any obligation to employ non- 
Christians on its faculty. In practice however religiously affiliated colleges do in 
fact frequently avail themselves of the services of non-Christians (Jewish scholars, 
for example, and even secular humanists); and this is of course both to their credit 
and to their advantage. The question at hand would not seem to pose any special 
problems in this regard; the Communist professor can be presumed to be as much 
the “devil’s advocate” in a secular university as in a Christian institution. 


Still, as I ponder this question, I can’t help thinking of that remarkable 
seventeenth-century American Christian, Roger Williams, and his principle of 
“free, really free disputes, debates, writings, printings, etc.” Williams was no 
lukewarm Christian. Religion was his absorbing passion; nothing in human life 
seemed so important to him as the single-minded and never-ending quest for 
religious enlightenment. What is more, his frame of reference was thoroughly 
Puritan; predestination and original sin were essential components of his religious 
outlook. There was little doubt in his mind that the Quakers, Roman Catholics, 
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Jews, Mohammedans, and Pagans were, quite simply and plainly, on the wrong 
track. Unlike his fellow religionists however Williams was keenly aware of the 
tentative and provisional nature of all of man’s ultimate formulations, including 
his own; and he steadfastly refused to “idolize the ephemeral.” Being a Christian, 
for Williams, meant being a “Seeker.” It meant committing oneself, as Perry 
Miller puts it, to a lifelong “pilgrimage” in pursuit of the truth, all the while 
realizing that because of human limitations, the final truth would remain forever 
beyond one’s grasp. To identify one’s religion with eternal truth therefore was 
to ignore the limits of man’s understanding and to misconceive the nature of the 
human situation; moreover it meant giving free rein to man’s gravest weaknesses 
— pride, selfishness, and the lust for domination — and it led directly to the 
“bloody tenent of persecution” which had disgraced so many centuries of Chris- 
tian history. Genuine faith, for Williams, flourished only in conditions of 
complete freedom; without freedom the quest for truth was blocked and religion 
itself became narrow, mean, hypocritical, cruel, and — one can’t help thinking, 
from Roger Williams’ point of view — boring. 


Without yielding in any important respect in his preference for Puritan 
theology therefore Williams made religious liberty one of the cornerstones of his 
faith, and he insisted upon ‘“‘a permission of the most Paganish, Jewish, Turkish, 
and Antichristian consciences and worships” in Providence Plantation. The 
colony was thrown open to all and sundry — to Catholics, Quakers, Jews, Pagans, 
and Antinomians. They were invited to come and live in complete freedom in 
Providence; but they would of course have to argue with the “otherwise-minded.” 
At the age of seventy Williams rowed thirty miles alone in a canoe — “‘with my 
old bones,” he said afterwards, somewhat ruefully — in order to reach Newport in 
time to participate in a public debate with the Quakers lasting several days. 
Williams was firmly convinced that Quaker doctrines were productive of social 
disorder and anarchy, but he did not doubt for a moment that “free un- 
interrupted liberty to speak, in answers and replies, as much and as long as we 
please” was the only proper response to the Quakers; nor did it occur to him 
that the experience might not be extremely enlightening for everyone involved. 


It is commonly said of Roger Williams today that he was far ahead of his 
times; and the implication is that his philosophy of freedom seems un- 
exceptionable to twentieth-century Americans. The implication is open to grave 
doubt. Certainly until we can accept the presence of Communists on our uni- 
versity faculties with the equanimity and even enthusiasm with which Williams 
faced dissent in Providence from his own most cherished views, it can scarcely 
be said that we have caught up with him yet. The principle of “free, really free 
disputes, debates, writings, printings, etc.” might be well worth the try in our 
universities. We might even find it as invigorating, as intellectually exciting, and 
as fruitful as Roger Williams did. 
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Burr C. BRUNDAGE 


I. The Idea of Assemblages 


Popular contemplations of history, as well as the writing of history by its 
practitioners, presuppose always an understanding of the nature of time, generally 
implicit. But a position taken on this curious subject entails, I believe, necessarily 
conjoined views on the nature of man and of the supernatural as well. I indeed 
maintain, so perfect is the matching of these parts in most cases, that one may 
roughly reconstruct the whole assemblage from one or more of its parts. 


Enlightened guesswork is never a substitute for knowledge. I do not here 
mean to advance the cause of guesswork but rather to express an opinion. To 
present the subject in well documented form would be a work of majestic pro- 
portions. Possibly this little piece of hypothesis and opinion may stimulate some 
to approach the subject in a more orthodox fashion. Each point could be endlessly 
refined though I hasten to add that dialectic would gather more light into its focus 
than any schematization possible. 


It has clarified my own thought to assume that, from the less complex cultural 
levels to contemporary times in our Western tradition, four massive ideological 
assemblages — to borrow a term from archaeology — have proceeded, one arising 
after another in strict chronological order, and that in each the nature of time has 
been differently understood. There is this proviso to the foregoing statement: 
that as each new viewpoint appeared, while it monopolized the centuries of its 
floruit, it was never pure but contained contradictory elements from all the 
preceding assemblages — for though these assemblages were each formed at 
specific stages in human history, none has disappeared; in other words, to present 
the fourth and last view as if it denied and dispossessed the elements of the 
antecedent three would be as erroneous as to assume that it did not also possess 
a powerful claim to exclusiveness. Our efforts will thus be like those of a hydraulic 
engineer to whom some malicious and impossible jinn has assigned the task of 
cutting a river into four parts, as it peaceably flows through four alien and 
distinct landscapes; the act of dividing that which is a harmoniously flowing and 
indivisible unity (even though each section was composed of the turbulently 
mixed droplets of the various stages of the upriver) would result in what were 
in no sense at all parts of a moving river. The artificial operation would have 
destroyed the reality — the cutting and damming would have produced only 


stagnant pools. 


Dr. Burr C. Brundage is chairman of the Department of History, Cedar Crest College. 
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I shall refer to the above mentioned assemblages as Primitive, Pagan, Biblical, 
and Utopian, and I would date their first appearances as follows: 


Primitive Middle Paleolithic 

Pagan The Sargonid period of Mesopotamia; the decline of the 
Old Kingdom in Egypt; in the Indic civilization it is un- 
clear, owing to our lack of proper chronology in that area. 

Biblical The Post-Mosaic period in Israel 

Utopian Eighteenth Century A.D. 


The student will note, on considering the table above, a most important 
innovation, namely that the appearance of civilization which is to be dated to the 
fifth millenium B.C. has no necessary relevance to the first appearance of any 
of these categories. The thought will then follow that these vast ideological 
assemblages are to be understood as totally independent of particular “cultures,” 
whether tribal, national or societal (Toynbee). They are not cultures, they are not 
even extracts of the ideologies of cultures; they are stages in history which, while 
each enjoys its own harmonious existence, nevertheless interpenetrate each other. 
They appear in forms alien to each other and their effect is therefore cumulative; 
they do not necessarily cancel each other even though hostile. Though one will 
dominate ideologies at any one time, the others continue to exist and also to exert 
their influence. To fully explicate this would involve considerations which are 
unconnected with our main interest in this paper, but the idea of such assemblages 
had to be advanced and briefly outlined in order to prepare a framework in which 
to consider Western man’s ideas of time. 


We are going to describe the lineaments of these four stages each in regard to 
four of its major tenets, i.e., that which each believed about (a) time itself, 
(b) matter, (c) deity, and (d) virtue. Other criteria could well have been employed 
but these will suffice as a sketch. Inasmuch as our main interest will be to estab- 
lish the views of history which each entertained, we shall organize our major 
efforts specifically about concepts of time. 


Il. The Four Assemblages Described 


A. The Primitive 


Modern and ancient primitives are both to be included in this category. It 
is most difficult to document statements here in the same manner as we could do 
with the succeeding three headings, for original textual sources of the self- 
analytical type do not here exist. The life of the primitive however, because 
of the necessitous situation in which he lived environed, is so powerfully unified 
and so intolerant of excrescences and egregious modes of thought, that inference 
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from one area of hiis ideological culture can give us tolerable approximations. 
These approximations which we isolate are hypotheses which could be tested 
only in the discussion of many scholars. 


What we maintain in this section is that from Mousterian man of the Middle 
Paleolithic to the end of the third millenium (ca.) B.C. in the ancient Near East 
human thought was homogeneous in the following terms. 


Time — In our sense of unbroken continuity the primitive has no conception 
of historic time at all. He rather believes in two time-worlds, his own and the 
ancestral one, with no temporal linkage between them which it would be needful 
or useful for him to contemplate. These two time-worlds are utterly different 
qualities. The origination of all things occurred back in the ancestral time, and 
the only traces it has left are those stones, clouds, trees, caves, churingas, and mute 
animals which surround him, each with the curious immobile shape upon it which 
the originating act imposed. As for his contemporary world, it is measured not 
by abstract temporal intervals nor by the singleness of a transcendental act such 
as that of origination but by the observance of ceremonies. That which links these 
two worlds together is not really time at all but kuranita (to take a term from the 
modern primitives of central Australia), soul or the life-essence inhering in all 
things, a quality which appeared heroically in the ancestral time and which in 
lesser and more discreet forms exists still. The primitive’s sense of history is thus 
“two-timed,”’ and the spare tribal chronologies which he constructs are pitifully 
inadequate to bridge the chasm between the two. 


The language of this no-time is cult. Not being able to express the relation- 
ship between these two time-worlds in any historical sense, he propounds it 
through the assumptions of his ceremonial life which is as much a method of 
communication as it is an instrument for integration with the world of nature. 
Cult with its immemorial, ancestral sanctions operating as an explication of his 
contemporary existence thus makes one both the past and the present but in 
dramatic, not in temporal terms. 


In a late stage of the primitive’s time-sense pragmatic and useful chronologies 
occur, the time interval adopted being generally the leader’s tenure of power, 
with this in turn sometimes broken down into year units. By attaching the most 
remote parts of this chronology to the tribal myth (which of course concerned the 
ancestral time) men first intellectually overcame the span between the two times. 
But they were as yet unable to apprehend the fact that these earliests of histories 
were internally inconsistent because the measurement of time employed at the 
two ends was different: myth at the beginning and annual chronology in the 
neighborhood of the present. Thus the “two-timedness” basically remained. 


Deity — I restate here in greatly abbreviated form the major thesis of my 
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manuscript volume The Mount of God. The student should be warned that this 
is a highly controversial position to take. 


Primitive man, and earliest historic man in the ancient Near East, was a 
monist. He was a monist in that he envisaged power as the same quality of 
kuranita expressed everywhere. He was a monotheist in that, while he could not 
conceivably have tampered with the often contradictory mythical and cultic 
clutter inherited from his past (which gives the appearance of multiplicity), he 
possessed a permanent, enduring, and ‘‘aweful” sense of obligation. Tribally this 
obligation was the concern with which he upheld custom; cultically it was more 
clearly expressed and always on a seasonal plane, but in the shared awe felt by 
him and his kinsmen under the whiplash of unseasonal crises the primal bones 
show forth — for in such circumstances he created continually new, imaginative, 
and explosive responses dictated always by the need which he felt to answer in 
the largest terms possible that volcanic ‘“‘presence” which then confronted him and 
whose volition was not his. He may not have cared to extract this “‘presence’’ in 
the form of a named person from his feeling of awe before it, or for the sake 
of familiarity he may equally well have adjudged it to the possessor of the highest 
power. 


The primitive mind makes no reservations when it contemplates spirit under 
the impulsion of awe — for the nonce that particular spirit is the spirit and the 
very perfection of spirit. This is unconscious and unstated monotheism, so slippery 
to the scholar’s grasp that it defies historic proof and must always remain there- 
fore in the realm of opinion. 


In the Middle and Upper Paleolithic and down into the period when the 
first empires were being constructed in the ancient Near East, this ‘“‘presence”’ 
which controlled Kuranita but which was not kuranita was generally likened to a 
spirit of femaleness, a spirit of parturition, ownership, and finally death, which 
became under the graphic hand of civilized man the Magna Mater, known by 
various names in Egypt, Mesopotamia, Iran, and India but always single. The 
lineaments of this great goddess, when we can fairly see her in texts and artifacts, 
grew not out of polytheistic fusions but rather from an acute feeling in the most 
primitive times for the full unity of deity. 


This primordial deity belonged to the contemporary time-world of the 
primitive. His ancestral time was an intellectual time built to explain rationally 
why certain things had happened. It was the Magna Mater who presided over the 
universe which he beheld around him, and its periodicities were the swift works 
of her hand. She was no intellectual construct of his but a true religious presence. 
In terms of time therefore she was present, not past. 


Matter — The primitive has an excellent empirical understanding of the forms 
and qualities of the palpable world. He knows with a true poetic insight the 
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hardness of woods, the scratchiness of rocks, the impermanence of a petal, and the 
mercurial swiftness of water. But when religious awe compels him he understands 
matter as a hierarchy of vehicles for kuranita or soul. This hierarchy ascends ~ 
from the gross to the imperceptible, from the rock to the breeze, and with this 
aereal crossing into the imperceptible, the realization comes that one is already in 
contact with the primitive conception of spirit. 


The statement has often been made that the world of the primitive is con- 
substantial, and this certainly gives us a correct impression of this world 
horizontally, but it omits the vertical dimension. Lower and grosser forms and 
qualities are used to symbolize the more etherial, as for instance when the stone 
model of a woman expresses the intangible kuranita of womanliness, as when 
a spear streaked with ochre creates the idea of much quarry slain, or as when the 
uttered name creates the aura of the thing named. This hierarchical 
conceptualization of matter is the amazing and poetic gift of the primitive mind 
to all succeeding ages wherein it was to become one of the indispensable modes 
of human thought. 


This scheme of matter in the mind of the primitive gave him another bridge. 
beside that of cult, across which he leapt towards a metaphysical verity without 
calling upon the concept of time. 


Virtue — To the primitive the highest virtue is the statement (not in language 
nor even in the symbolism of cult, but in pure [i.e. ecstatic] activity) of the utter 
sovereignty of the divine. This he achieves by “possession” by that deity — that 
is, by his complete surrender to and instrumentalization by deity or by assisting 
at scenes of frenzied possession wherein spirit becomes flesh. Obedience to the 
tribal government and tabus as well as assiduity in ritual is correctness, but only 
possession by the deity can be a virtue, a quality, that is, which expresses the most 
massive capabilities of the human being. Generally it is the shaman who 
monopolizes this virtue. 


B. The Pagan 


We have chosen the term pagan to describe the whole intellectual and 
religious ethos of the imperial world of Egypt, Babylonia, Persia, Greece, and 
Rome. 


“Empire” is the thing par excellence which distinguishes the monstrous and 
overweening pagan world from the old-fashioned world of the primitive which 
immediately predated it, a world which had been pathetically small, trusting, and 
detached by comparison, a musty, gentilic series of societies which had not had 
the remotest inkling of the possibilities which lay in the great pagan dominion 
of man over man. Empire was the first creation of that majestic aptitude for the 
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colossal which so often bids to outdistance the humilities, fears, and the sense of 
tininess native to man. Here it first burst forth unchained, impounding as much 
of men’s cultures as it chose within its unerring and cyclonic sweep. It was the 
godly primitive in the ancient Near East who had stumbled upon civilization as if 
by chance. He had invented writing but had no vision of its possibilities, for his 
mind was subdued and frightened. The pagan virtuoso on the contrary seized 
this trembling leaf and shook it forth like banners along the line of its triumphant 
march into a dazzling display of epic, lyric, history, drama, and philosophy. 
Political organization became a human passion. Whereas the primitive world had 
been encased in the very egg of spirit, the pagan world flaunted the undoubted 
glories of its achievements before its own constantly delighted eyes. Its beliefs 
were daring and very impressive. 


Time — The pagan mind was the first to arrive at a formulation of the 
concept of time as a measurable series of abstract intervals connecting events, 
themselves permanently linked to each other by bonds which nothing could break. 
Time for all its steady motion was inexorable and majestically immutable. It was 
the cornerstone of all order in the cosmos because the relationship which it 
instituted among things could not change though they themselves changed. Thus 
arose the idea of the uncreatedness of time which is by nature a definition of 
eternity. In Plato’s mind we know that the cosmos had always existed. 


The idea of the cyclic nature of eternity appeared as a simple and indeed 


inevitable development out of the pagan concept of time as a string of regular 
intervals. 


Historiography first arose in the ancient Near East and, via the Ionic bridge 
of Hecataeus and Herodotus, entered the Hellenic milieu. The chronicles of the 
Babylonian priests of Marduk and the history of Herodotus are alike in being 
composed to the clock of eternal time where the ticking off of events has the 
monotonous regularity of a dripping faucet; from these works one gathers that 
the quality of history will be the same after the climactic events which they 
recount as it was before. Thucydides and the pagan Greek and Roman historians 
who follow him continue to view time as having the structure of unendingness but 
no longer do they see it as only of monotonous regularity in small joined intervals 
but in larger pulsations which they can measure in the rise and fall of states. The 
philosophical substratum upon which this type of historical writing rests is the 
idea that eternal time must ruthlessly repeat itself in vast refiguration or cycles. 


The late Stoic presentation of the cyclic nature of time is well known, and we 
mention it only to show how congenial the idea was to all periods and climes of 
paganism. In this Stoic thought the world-period will end in conflagration, Zeus 
will absorb the disjecta of this broken universe and will then emit again all things 
into that stream of time wherein sooner or later the sequence of things as they once 
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happened in history will be repeated exactly and for an eternal number of times 
thereafter. 


According to Plato the periodicity of the tangible created universe is ‘the 
moving image of eternity,” and time will disappear when the rotating stars them- 
selves dissolve. This was a noticeable advance in the philosophic definition of 
time, but it merely posed the same question in new form, for it stated that time 
was simply a finite projection of an infinite Idea of Time; how this ideal eternity 
was less than eternity of time we are not told, nor can we conceive. 


There is a startling yet hitherto unnoticed affiliation between the Milesian 
thought of Anaximander and the Zurvanist doctrine of Persia, which reveals to 
us the integrity of all parts of the pagan world in the ideological sense. The one 
fragment of the thought of Anaximander which we possess presents his beliefs 
that within the “Boundless” are contained all forms of existence which because 
of their separation out into the finite must at the end of an ordained period in 
recompense collapse back into it. Whether we interpret Anaximander’s Boundless 
spatially or temporally is of little account; it is certainly both though most easily 
grasped as a time-mode. In commenting on this the later writer Theophrastus 
explains the system as producing cosmological creations and destructions in end- 
less succession. 

The Persian Zurvanist doctrine which we see as early as Achaemenid times 
states that Zurvan (Limitless Time) fathered out of himself the divine twins, 
Mazda the good god and his corresponding evil principle Ahriman. Some Persian 
thinkers believed that Zurvan was not time but unbounded space, so we are 
confronted with the same two facets of Zurvan as we have in the case of 
Anaximander’s Boundless. Zurvan is stated to be Destiny, and thus eternal time 
is cast by the Persians in the role of a supreme arbiter. In Zurvanist doctrine 
a 9,000 year cycle appears, and we hear of the alternation of the sovereignties of 
Mazda and Ahriman. Plato’s basic world year had been one of 10,000 years, after 
which time renews itself and begins again. 


We can thus see that paganism insisted both upon the eternal quality of 
time and upon its repetitive or cyclical nature. 


Deity — If by deity we mean a person, then the Greeks knew no deity. If we 
mean a power so overriding that it could delegate volition and choice without 
suffering in its own completeness any diminution of supremacy, then the Greeks 
had no deity. If by deity we refer to perfect general incidence over the totality 
of created things and at the same time unique and perfect relations with each 
particularity or soul, then the Greeks had no deity. 


The Greek was a sceptic religiously and a dualist philosophically. He 
believed firmly in a principle hostile or (what amounted to the same thing) 
indifferent to him, a principle therefore of evil; he also believed in a principle 
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opposed to it. The first principle he generally thought of as Tyche or Destiny 
(an extreme particularization of the Magna Mater), and the second he understood 
as Nous or mind. He had no hopes of controlling the former, but the latter was 
amenable to his uses. 


If our definition of deity is a power which must remain absolutely un- 
controllable by any of its creatures, then Tyche must have been the true god of 
the Greeks. Nous they found in themselves, and by identifying it with the Good 
they derived a subsidiary or substitution theory which allowed them to believe 
that the individual, being partly Nous, was partly god. With this part of him he 
could intellectually make war upon his gross body (which was under the aegis 
of Tyche) and ultimately, through a series of ascending incarnations, avoid matter 
wholly. This late system was elaborated by the Pythagoreans, Plato, and Plotinus. 


These two Greek beliefs about deity are found consistently together, they 
are symbiotic but mutually contradictory. The Greek kept coming back to his 
analysis of time and assigning to it an intellectual pre-eminence of avalanche 
proportions. Time alone was relentless; whatever changed, and all things changed, 
was simply changing in time and thereby subserving the structural omnipotence 
of that principle. There was thus in Greek thought the inchoate feeling that Tyche 
was in some way identical with time or eternity. And if destiny was evil ther so 
also was time. 


Throughout the pagan world the gods existed in time, for they were found 
to unseat each other which implies a sense of sequence. 


Matter — The pagan, having lost the primitive’s integrity while at the same 
time gaining a new depth in self-analysis, was puzzled and bedevilled by a soul/ 
matter dichotomy which he had discovered in himself. This seemed to imply 
inertness as an essential quality of matter. He siever found the formula for the 
clarification of the juxtaposition of the two, and in his deepest meditations a 
Homeric pessimism resulted, a feeling that the body was a casing, evil because of 
its subjugation to the action of time over which the soul patently had no control — 
this it was which made matter evil. Thus in order to maintain the ascendancy of 
the soul over matter as a naturally desirable thing, the Hellenic mind ended by 
stating that matter was less real and of lower moral value than the thinking 
principle. Gnosis, the action of mind, alone could bring man salvation from the 
wretched state of matter. 


As an addendum we may note here the closeness of this type of western pagan 
though to the orthodox Vedantic system of Sankara, the great Hindu meta- 
physician. Sankara, whose exposition of the Upanishads remains the core of 
subsequent Hindu thought, even of those systems which reacted from it, tells us 
that the phenomenal world of matter does not exist but is a concretion of Illusion 
or Ignorance in which each self is enwrapped and which was created “in sport” 
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by the demiurge. This unreal matter is being continuously created by Atman, the 
Supreme Self. The other outstanding system of Hindu thought, Sankhya, takes 
souls through the miseries of an infinity of natural states to finally find utter 
release from matter. 


Virtue — Among the masses of men all over the pagan world, both Near 
Eastern and Greco-Roman, this attempt to surmount the world brought to 
fruition a vast paraphernalia of funerary cult which seemed to offer a means of 
salvation from time and its evil consequences. But the grandiose pagan mind was 
not content with this alone for it produced a series of mystery religions wherein 
the cycles of time might be nullified for the man who therein sought regeneration 
in the god. Virtue for the commoner thus consisted in the purchase of these 
spiritual insurance policies which were the immemorial forms of a way of life that 
was becoming more and more comfortless. 


In the philosophic world virtue was the courageous persistence by which one 
repudiated or even surmounted the evil inherent in time and matter; philo- 
sophically this was achieved by contemplation and inquiry. Gnosis, knowledge of 
the world of matter and the world of Nous, was virtue therefore. Virtue was thus 
intellectual, but in its extreme formulations this virtue failed to support itself, and 
self-annihilation or non-being became the greatest of desiderata, as in the works 
of the Babylonian Job or Herodotus. 


C. The Biblical 


By Biblical we understand Judaism and Christianity, two religions which 
share the same inner logic. Islam in its origins is a late and rather debased 
version of these, and I do not consider it relevant here. 


The Biblical structure of belief which we shall briefly analyze below under 
our four subheadings is unique in that history shows nothing even remotely like 
it in other areas of the world, whereas Greek thought seems to be in the 
nature of an ideological uniformity. Unlike the pagan mind, the Biblical mind 
felt a new need, and proved able, to separate the categories of time, deity, matter, 
and virtue, and thus intellectually to keep them from melting one into another. 
This represented philosophically a significant increase in the history of analytic 
thought with immense consequences for the future. Theologically it produced the 
greatest corpus of concepts in history. 


Time — Time in the Biblical understanding is not a quality of things nor is 
it a supreme and implacable functionary; perhaps we can come closest to it if 
we call it a stage of noble proportions upon which men act out their historic parts. 
It is finite because the material universe which is necessary to its operations was 
created, and therefore it will cease when that universe itself is destroyed. Time 
is linear in the sense that each new layer of events in the succession moves the 
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whole closer to a point which is fixed, or to be fixed, by the Creator. Determinism 
is avoided in this view by the understanding that, coincident with the arrival at 
that fixed point (variously interpreted as the Day of the Lord, the Second Coming, 
or the Last Judgement), men will also have steered their own individual crafts to 
that point and will arrive with a certain cargo of their own commerce, thus adding 
a value of their own (whether good or ill) to be placed opposite the value or plan 
of God who will here offer the annihilation of time. Though the goal is one, two 
volitions, God’s and man’s, are there joined and resolved by divine judgment. 


This eschatological extension of time into a finite future provided for a 
further understanding of time dualistically. Though linear, time is also elastic 
as it were. By the exercize of firmness and charity, pursuant to God’s will, a 
single individual could accomplish in a little span of time what nations strove 
over the centuries to perform. On the other hand an individual might, by turning 
away from the true faith, actually “lose” time, that is, he would find time pouring 
in upon him with all the frightening and uncontrollable acceleration of great 
waves in a rising storm — to be more explicit, the opportunities to grow spiritually 
in the dimension of timelessness which face one man of persistent charity and 
goodwill in one hour may more than equal those which face another person of less 
care during his whole lifetime. In the sense which concerns the individual there- 
fore time is plainly relative, while in the larger terms of the way in which it cements 
together the whole created universe of things and souls, it is a matter imponderable 
to us though clearly known to its Creator. It is of interest that scientific thought 


has recently validated the relativity of time in so far as it concerns a point or an 
individual; it still has not however and in Biblical terms cannot divulge the 
greatness of the structure of time as seen by God, which insight naturally would 
have to envisage its purposes as well as its extensions. 


The pagan mind created the idea of chronology, of counting past time by 
periods for mnemonic uses, and the written histories of the Babylonians, Hittites, 
Egyptians, Syrians, Greeks, and Romans were based therefore upon the idea of 
simple arithmetics, of counting. The Biblical mind added to this the idea of a 
direction to time, and by also treating time in a highly dramatic sense (that is, 
with the expectancy of inevitable rewards or punishments to be attached to each 
event) they created historiography in its fullest and most expanded sense. This 
historiography attempted to encompass the two senses of time: (a) the catastrophic 
flow of major national events which of course had to follow a strict chronology, and 
(b) biography or the impingement of the individual with his own relative time- 
sense upon the broader canvas. The David stories show this chronological twoness 
though in an awkward form. The Gospels and Acts in their account of the 
ministry and crucifixion of Christ combine as no other works do the abeyant 
quality of the time-sense of a single individual meshed perfectly (though still 
recognizably distinct) with the sense of Roman time flowing largely about him. 
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Deity — The Biblical statement of deity claims uniqueness in being a state- 
ment attested by historic fact and dependent upon history therefore for its valida- 
tion. God is a person and not a force. Insofar as He is a person, though uncreated 
and self-existent, He is amenable to our sympathetic understanding, for men are 
also persons though created ones. He disposes of supreme power, and force is 
simply an attribute of His incomprehensible personality. He exists neither in time 
nor eternity but in the sheer timeless existence of His own being. Being a 
personality He could appear in human history at points and times of His own 
choosing. In particular He commanded the exercize of those human talents and 
Volitions which led to the creation of Israel and the prophetic tradition. He 
appeared finally as the Christ with a hopeful message to men who up to that time 
had been unwilling to utilize either their own amazing spiritual potentialities or 
His aid. Besides such general interpositions which, though rending the web of 
historical time from outside of time, were still recordable as actual events, there 
is also the rich abundance of his intimate approaches in time to individuals which, 
when accepted by these men, give entirely new time-dimensions to them. 


Matter — Orthodox Biblical thought understands matter as completely 
ponderable, present, and real though no interest is shown in its actual composi- 
tion. Matter is finite and inert but still bears the stamp of His splendid hand. 
It is in no sense divine or animated by spirit as is the human body. It was called 
up as a miracle from nothingness by the Creator and will blink out when such 
is His command. 


Existence in the body is viewed as a gratuity from the Creator, and as He is 
good so is the flesh which He gives good also. The decay of the body is a mystery 
which, while it is quite obviously an integral part of the structure of the universe, is 
also an imperious stamp of supremacy placed by God upon all living things. Death 
in the body is a provisional statement of the overpowering mastery of the Creator 
and all attempts to gloss over the facts of material decay or deny them are doomed 
to the ridiculous. Matter is blessed for being a field of activity especially designed 
for men; it is amenable to their better purposes as well as their more evil ones. 


Virtue — Virtue is not an intellectual quality though right reason will always 
strengthen and confirm it. Virtue is realism compounded with faith in the supreme 
personality of one God, that is to say, it is the very rebuttal of the confusion of the 
Greeks who insisted upon seeing one god within themselves and one without. It 
is realistic because it recognizes and admits its own createdness; it is trustful that 
its creator is neither a sportive nor a malicious demon but a comfort and a holy 
being. It insists upon this latter fact particularly because it sees growth, spiritual 
power, and endurance emerge brilliantly out of historic as well as personal 
situations which the Gretks would have flatly stated were wretched and barren 
in toto. Virtue among men has a massive responsibility to operate virilely and 
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continuously in the immediate world of matter, thus validating the goodness and 
joy of the flesh. 


D. The Utopian 


Compounded by the thought of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, a 
revolutionary new interpretation of history was to sweep the boards, supremely 
popular at first among the learned but then rapidly taken up by large segments 
of the masses in the capitalistic and communistic worlds. This view of history 
is utopian; it expects with confidence a period in the future, builded consciously 
by the men of the present, when all good and desirable things, including universal 
peace, will have been achieved. The past it uses to prove its concept of the 
future. It is a powerfully prophetic view of history though a highly specialized 
one. Kant, Comte, Marx, and H. G. Wells were especially gifted high priests of 
the movement. 


Time — In the orthodox version of this theory of history time is neither 
meaningless and cyclical, nor finite and linear, but ascendant. There is an 
optimistic and upward surge about time, a buoyancy in fact. The validations of 
this time-sense were sought in the evolutionary concepts centering about 
Darwinism and in the antiquarian researches of archaeology. Two interwoven 
strands of thought regarding time past may be picked out: that which produces 
the idea of time as a progress upward to the present time, and that which conceives 


of such time intervals as unidirectionally speeding up. 


With the feeling of acceleration in the time intervals of history — and this 
acceleration is a constant — there goes along the certainty of a brilliant, super- 
human speed-up in living in the future; by contrast the past appals one by the 
sluggishness of its course. Inasmuch as a moral quality is adjudged to this 
acceleration, an upward curve results. 


In the backward glance this viewpoint recognizes the palaeontological fact 
of the rise of successively more complex forms from simpler ones, up from that 
point where the lowliest life first emerged insensibly from the chemistry of the inert 
molecule. But here there was a blur. This indecisiveness in the transition be- 
tween a lump of matter on the one hand and matter infused with soul or life on 
the other, led men to feel that history could itself be only a manifestation of 
matter once it had been excited into life. But the blur still occurred at a point 
which men had to illumine if they were to make sense of the presence of our human 
genus in time. By refusing a philosophical or mystical investigation of this crucial 
point the simple answer came that creation had a naturalistic and not a spiritual 
meaning. The search for a point in time when the creation of all things occurred 
was turned over to the astrophysicist by our historian who thus escaped the 
responsibility of taking a stand. 
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If there was a certain sadness and greyness about dealing with origins, there 
was on the contrary much enthusiasm for the future wherein, following the 
meliorism of the eighteenth century, men now traced the outlines of a Golden 
Age. Not having found such a utopia in the ancestral past — for palaeontology 
and archaeology both spoke of the rise of man up from the brute and of 
civilization from the quagmire of aboriginal life — he perforce had to place it 
in the future. However, to resolve the emergence of such a perfectly peaceful 
and static goal out of the passionate striving and changeableness of a society 
whose basic rhythm had been a fervid acceleration and constant change, was a 
task no thinker attempted. The “beyond” of the Golden Age was unexplained. In 
a sense therefore the idea of the future held in this theory was as confusing as 
was the problem of origins. 


The idea of decay in such a system is of course muted or seen from another 
angle; it ceases to present the grim and real aspect with which it formerly 
affrighted men; it is made to serve as a function of the melioristic curve of 
growth and as such therefore did not militate against the utopian theory of time. 


Deity — The most that we can say here is that no deity is explicitly stated 
in this late and common understanding of history. It is as if the principle of 
accelerant time, the upward curve itself, took the place of divine control, making 
the presence of deity unnecessary. The direction or plan of time is inherent in 
its own structure and leads from an unexplained and somewhat uneasy creation 
to a triumphant conclusion conceived in time and by time. This accelerant power 
is a component of the universe, and man shares in it to the greatest extent; he 
can thus make of his history a mighty microcosm of the whole universal develop- 
ment. If conceived at all, deity never intervenes in this progress — having been 
deprived of its ability to interweave timelessness with time — and will have no 
part in the establishment of the Golden Age which is to be totally the handiwork 
of man. 


Matter — When the great Sir Isaac Newton turned his luminous sight through 
the windows of mathematical thought out upon the world of nature, he unwittingly 
began a revolution of vast proportions. From now on conceptions of matter were 
to give place to conceptions of the ordering of matter. In its ultimate forms this 
latter could only be expressed in the language of mathematics which is a language 
remote, precise. and mystical but without content. By discovering continually 
new facets of this order mathematically men found themselves able like gods to 
manipulate matter, but unlike gods they seemed to have less acquaintance with the 
universe than when formerly they had believed the sky to be really blue and the 
stone to be truly hard. Matter was found to be majestic but alien. 


Virtue — The idea of virtue is to subserve the purposes of accelerant time. 
Virtue is thus a “surrender” to the overmastering principle of the inevitability of 
the coming of the Golden Age in time, the flowering, as it were, of the moral and 
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evolutionary tree with man as its finest flower. This virtue however has no check 
or countercommand outside of time; it remains a code whose interpretations are 
entirely of man’s making. The difficulty which assails this view is that without 
a standard outside of time man variously interprets the structure of virtue with 
each succeeding century and thus, ever changing, it is bound sooner or later to 
contradict itself. 


Ill. The Identity of History 


History moves as a series of events which flow out of human decisions; all 
decisions create further events. These events are connected to each other by a 
chronology in time. 


An event may be a natural event which demands a human decision such as the 
great Midwestern drought of the early 30’s in this country which occasioned such 
a volume of state and federal legislation. Or an event may be a conditioned event, 
that is to say, an event which was the result of a human decision, not occasioned 
by any seeming outward necessities of nature but originating from within the 
convolutions of the human psyche as when Napoleon ordered the crossing of the 
Niemen with his Grande Armée in response only to an overweening and reckless 
judgement taken by himself. Or an event may be a miraculous event, the inter- 
vention, that is, of the supernatural into the stream of history; numerous claimed 


examples will occur to the student, such as the appearance of Christ, the revelation 
to Zoroaster, etc. 


The natural event makes up the usual pattern in the life of primitive man. 
Because of the relatively clear-cut configurations of these events, the responses to 
them by men are immediate, simple, and generally stereotyped, involving consid- 
erations of endurance and technology. There is no significant connection between 
any of these events; one is like another but is in no way apparented to it. In the 
annals of the primitive one could chronologically jumble up all of these events and 
the net effect would still be the same. Wherefore we are entitled to state the 
primitive does not have a history. 


As cultures mature and learn to command their natural environments with 
more assurance, the conditioned event leaps into prominence, providing now the 
major material with which men struggle. History begins, focusing upon men its 
garish light. Wrong decisions and errors in judgment no longer entail the abrupt 
and simple resolutions of either tribal extinction or expulsion but have complex 
effects which are often held in abeyance and compounded in their ill effects far 
into the future. The decision of the Spanish crown to wholly absorb the effects 
of the conquests of the Conquistadors in the Americas of the sixteenth century 
produced the elongated and melancholy spectacle of Spanish colonial history 
which aborted in the pasteboard Wars of Independance. 
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But the results of decisions are never black and white. The far-reaching 
effects of a decision are woven immediately into the whole mass of events flowing 
out of many previous historic decisions as well as into the web of contemporary 
events and volitions. An ill decision, thus gestating in the mysterious bosom of 
environing events, often seems to lead to good and worthwhile effects, with the 
contrary of course being true as well. This is an aspect of the essential 
intractability of history. 


The miraculous events alone have claimed to interpret themselves. They are 
voices as well as events and are unique in that they thus exposit their own 
meaning — in a sense they are their own historians. The conversions of Paul 
of Tarsus and of Saint Francis of Assisi, the strange disappearance of Lao Tze 
leaving his book of wisdom behind, the inspiration of the poet Hesiod by the 
Muses upon Helicon — these are surely not blind events which a man effects by 
his own decision, casting them loose upon the winds of the world. They are events 
which affect a person or persons exactly as a colloquy between persons would 
affect one. As such the miraculous event has unique effects in history, calling forth 
amazing and indeed often most beautiful decisions from those who receive the 
first impress. The miraculous event bears upon the face of it a moral or 
religious value such as other events do not. And they are far more liable to the 
evils of bigotry than any of the other events. 


These then are the only three types of events which can occur in history. 


They must be rigorously separated in theory though it is not always possible in 
practice to do so. The first two demand the attestation of the human senses only, 
in order for their full historic validity to be established by the historian. The 
third type of event entails additionally the validation of faith which the modern 
historian does not feel himself qualified to judge. He here limits judgments only 
to considerations of the actuality of the overt event, refusing to consider the 
claimed content of the event as provable. 


Human history is a literally incredible pot-pourri of events of these three 
types, each event followed immediately by human decisions which then bring 
further events to fruition. Event produces decision and decision produces event. 


In those portions of history which we know as singularly creative it is 
more important for the historian to study decisions, for these predominate over 
events in such periods. An example that comes to mind here is the era of William 
the Conqueror and his immediate successors on the throne of England, a period 
when firmness and decisiveness characterized the Norman polity. An equally 
clear example is to be found in the history of the United States from 1787 to 1804. 


Where men seem less in control of history, as was the case in Europe during 
the opening years of the 20th century, events predominate, and by swiftly forcing 
decisions which are generally reluctantly taken they create the effect of uncontrolled 
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drift. In such periods the events form a thick and clotted texture in which men 
seem almost smothered and which often eventuate either in vast stagnations as was 
the case with medieval Germany or in catastrophe as was the case with Anglo- 
Saxon England. It would seem indeed that the piling up of events is a historical 
recompense for failure to effect firm and proper decisions in antecedent periods. 
Nevertheless we must not imagine history to be so simple as to be predictable, 
good event following good decision always. History has mysterious and un- 
forseen effects. Firm and careful decisions can often precipitate a veritable rain 
of reckless events as witness President Lincoln’s decision to reprovision Fort 
Sumter in 1861. 


The comparative truth which inheres in each of the ideological assemblages 
analysed above is evident to the reader, for we all use bits and pieces from each of 
these levels in our thinking. Nevertheless each assemblage is a faith necessarily. 
An individual’s problem is to face himself as a creature vapidly believing in 
fragments of four totally opposed faiths, or to believe in one. Faith is indivisible. 


If he seriously and directly faces this horrifying fact, he must then acknowl- 
edge his inability to know from the impulsions of his reason what the truth may 
be. And I would assume that this would immediately eliminate both the Pagan 
and the Utopian approaches from the contest of ‘faiths,’ for this is essentially the 
same claim which they both make, that by “knowing” man may keep ahead of his 
fate; they are essentially faiths in the supernal power of man’s “knowing” by 
reason. The Primitive concept on the other hand gives all too little credence to 
that power of knowing which man indubitably possesses; it is unreal in the sense 
that it senses the natural as well as the supernatural as being fantastic and 
grotesque. 


The Biblical assemblage acknowledges the reality of matter, the relativity as 
well as the finiteness of time, the presence of that mystery we call Creation, the 
power and responsibility of the individual as well as his impotence before the 
designs of his Creator. I can imagine nothing more satisfying to a realist than this. 


As a historian I happily grant the insights of Primitive, Pagan, and Utopian 
points of view. As a historian who acknowledges one faith only, I totally fail to 
see history as real in any sense at all except as viewed in the Biblical under- 
standing. 





The Egghead Waits for Godot 


HEINZ POLITZER 


An egghead or ovicephalos is merely another word for an intellectual, as 
Professor Manning explained here in Chapel last year. According to his 
definition an intellectual is “a man who thinks; thinking is his hallmark.” 
Oberlin for instance prides itself on being an incubator of eggheads. 


Waiting for Godot is a tragicomedy in two acts which was first performed 
during the 1952 season at the Thédtre Babylone in Paris. It was originally written 
in French by the extreme egghead and Irishman, Samuel Beckett, who was a friend 
of the founding father of modern literature, the still more extreme egghead and 
Irishman, James Joyce. The two acts of Godot are concerned with nothing and 
its second coming. When the curtain rises we see a country road where two 
tramps, nebulously called Estragon and Vladimir, have a rendezvous with an 
equally nebulous personality whom they call Godot. From the outset we are 
given to feel that they have been waiting for a considerable length of time; their 
waiting is repeated and somewhat paraphrased during the second act; but when 
the final curtain falls Godot still has not come. Another day has gone by though, 
and days in this play are not measured by hours but by the eternities of expecta- 
tion. However Godot has sent two boys, identical twins of frustration, to tell the 


vagabonds that he would certainly appear tomorrow but not today. Thereupon 
the tramps decide to do the only sensible thing and leave; yet they remain where 
they are in spite of their decision to the contrary. 


To while away their time, Estragon and Viadimir sit down, stand up; take off 
their boots and put them on again; resolve to part company but are unable to 
endure their solitude; plan to commit suicide but find no rope to hang them- 
selves; cut all sort of capers and are engaged in talks which are as inconclusive 
as they are amusing. Much of the black humor in these scenes is derived from 
the fact that their words prove utterly insufficient to carry messages. It is a 
comedy not so much of error as of Freudian slips. Thus they talk past one 
another in an anti-drama composed of anti-dialogues. They also meet twice a 
rather pompous gentleman, Pozzo, who parades his possessions — a pipe, a 
vaporizer, and a watch — only to lose them in an inexplicable and unexplained 
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way. Pozzo in turn is accompanied by a rope-driven creature whose neck has 
begun to fester on account of this treatment. The name of this hapless fellow is 
of course Lucky; significantly enough this is the only Anglo-Saxon name in the 
cast. Pozzo, the slavedriver, and Lucky, the driven slave, differ from Estragon and 
Vladimir mainly in that they are socially determined, whereas the vagabonds enjoy 
the freedom of social outcasts who can go where they please. This freedom they 
share with the wind and the spirit which flat ubi vult and moves where it wants 
to. It goes without saying that the tramps fail to make any use of their freedom 
which is, to apply a Nietzschean distinction, only a freedom from something, 
namely their social responsibilities, but certainly not a freedom employed towards 


any purpose. 


Yet these two anti-acts are full of a suspense which is sustained by the 
relations of the four figures to one another: Estragon for instance comforts 
Lucky and is rewarded by him with a kick in the shin; eventually however he gets 
back at the culprit, kicks him, but hurts hit foot in doing so, and ends up 
groaning: “Oh, the brute.” Again much of the plot in the second act centers on 
the reactions of the tramps to Pozzo who, suddenly blinded, is lying prostrate on 
the ground and cries out to them for help. At first indifferent and then curious, 
they become compassionate and then attempt to exploit the fallen man’s pre- 
dicament. Their reactions reach a climax in Vladimir’s long and beautifully 
cadenced speech which he delivers for the sole purpose of preventing himself from 
actually assisting Pozzo. Eventually he does help him although only after having 
kicked him too. These interrelationships of Beckett’s figures neither express the 
straightforward feelings of classical drama, nor do they oscillate between ambi- 
valences which in this Freudian day and age are supposed to keep us suspended 
between love and hatred, lust of life and fear of death. They are empty or “open” 
relationships, and if they testify to anything, then to the absence of any dialogical 
situation between man and man. With complete absurdity Beckett’s figures act out 
their sudden impulses and spit out the fragments of their incoherent thoughts. 
Yet Waiting for Godot derives a disquieting beauty from the precarious balance 
which Beckett succeeds in establishing between these “open’’ human relationships 
very much in the way Alexander Calder’s mobiles enchant us by the equilibrium 
achieved through their “open” spatial relationships. Obviously this play conveys 
as little conventional meaning as Calder’s constructions show fullbodied plasticity 
in the sense of traditional sculpture. 


A play of this kind was bound to excite the critics. Their verdicts ranged 
from ‘“‘an exercise in logorrhea,”’ that is diarrhea by mouth, to the French play- 
wright Jean Anouilh’s assertion that its firstnight was as important as the night 
back in 1923 when the supra-real theater of Luigi Pirandello was introduced to 
European audiences. Henry Hewes of the Saturday Review of Literature saw in 
Godot Beckett’s acceptance of Freudian and Marxian ideas while London critics 
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like the genteel anonymous egghead of the Times Literary Supplement or Ronald 
Gray in the Third Programme of the BBC observed in the play a “seeming 
invitation to see Godot in Christian terms.” According to this view Beckett's 
vagabonds, like Kafka’s key figures, are victims of their own despair; marked men 
who are fallen from the state of grace. As a remembrance of things very past, they 
carry the distorted vision of a godlier creation in their frantic unconscious but are 
utterly unable to regain their lost paradise. The Godot for whom they are 
waiting is, in the minds of these observers, God. The TLS decrees peremptorily: 
“That Godot himself stands for an anthropomorphic image of God is obvious.”’ 


However it seems to me that in allegorizing Godot the venerable Times 
Literary Supplement made a mistake similar to the one committed by Edwin Muir 
when he interpreted Kafka’s Castle as a latter-day version of Bunyan’s Pilgrim's 
Progress. 


Kafka’s and Beckett’s statements about the absurdity of the human condition 
defy any interpretation as allegories. Allegories are translations of abstract ideas 
into word images; yet language has ceased to function as a vehicle of unambiguous 
meanings in the works of Kafka and Beckett. Rather these works are parables; 
parables however which are consciously deprived of any clear-cut didactic message. 
Empty like the human relationships they describe, they stand open to an infinite 
variety of interpretations and hence in the final analysis to none. But they remain 
parables in that they address themselves to Everyman; however instead of 
persuading Everyman to contemplate a betterment of his destiny they shock him 
into the awareness of this destiny’s absurdity. 


Though parables of this kind possess the iridescence and irrationality of 
dreams and thus are closely akin to the classic of surrealist literature, Alice in 
Wonderland, they are perfectly easy to understand. The intention of Waiting for 
Godot is expressed by its very title. Remember that the play was written in French 
by an English writer. The French suffix ‘‘-ot” in Godot is a diminutive; it occurs 
in words like Pierrot, little Peter, or Jacquot, Jack. By adding this French 
diminutive to the English noun denoting the supreme being, Beckett informs us 
that it is a little God, not God himself, for whom the tramps are waiting. Indeed 
Estragon mistakes Pozzo for Godot not only because the two names sound, on 
purpose, alike, but because the sturdy pomposity — and the initial wealth — of 
Pozzo make him look precisely like the little God he had been expecting. 


Vladimir, the more pronounced egghead of the two, re-emphasizes the inten- 
tion of the play when he sententiously remarks: “To every man his little cross.” 
Viewed against the vastness of fear which possesses the two vagabonds, this 
ironically “little” cross appears as a boomerang hurled back at him who invoked 
it in blasphemous triviality. 
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Samuel Beckett displays the honesty which is the hallmark of every genuine 
intellectual. He does not say more than he knows; and he does not pretend to 
know more than any other egghead. He does not say that God would come 
if the tramps had been waiting for him instead of Godot. Nor does he intimate, 
as Kafka seems to do at times, that Godot fails to materialize because he is so 
urgently prevailed upon to reveal himself. All that Beckett says in his style of 
sophisticated innocence is that Vladimir and Estragon are waiting, and Godot 
has not come. The poetic vision — and grammatic structure — of this writer 
are bare of all logical causation, all the “becauses” and “hences” with which we 
are used to rationalize our everyday incoherencies. 


The two tramps who so desperately try to clown and pun away their meta- 
physical nausea are Everyman, and their play is the anti-mystery play of our time. 
They are also eggheads. Ever since the time when Ahasverus, the Wandering 
Jew, started out on his unending journey, the tramp and outcast has provided 
mankind with the image of the restless intellectual condemned to witness the 
decline of the times which always seem to be out of joint. Shylock, the Flying 
Dutchman, the Ancient Mariner, and Captain Ahab are all eggheads verbalizing 
their fallen state in soliloquies of existential despair. They all in one way or the 
other look back in anger. Ahasverus, the ur-tramp, laughed when Christ was led 
past him to his crucifixion, and like him most of his literary descendants are unbe- 
lievers. Estragon and Vladimir too bubble over with blasphemies; but deep inside 
their minds an unrest, half reminiscence, half foreboding, is at work and prevents 


them from ever settling down. Beckett’s play abounds in veiled and direct 
references to Christology; it is one of the few experimental dramas in which 
Christ has won out over Oedipus as well as Priapus and Narcissus. 


Of course on Vladimir’s “‘little cross” merely a “‘little’’ Christ can hang. 
Early in the play the tramps discuss the thieves who abused the Christ whose 
cross stood next to theirs: abused him “‘because he wouldn’t save them.” “From 
hell?” Estragon asks. Thereupon Vladimir: “Imbecile! From death.” “I 
thought,”’ Estragon retorts, “you said hell.”” But Vladimir insists: ‘From death, 
from death.” In their desire to be saved from death rather than hell these thieves 
and tramps are representative of modern man and especially of the modern 
intellectual. Wherever we scan the contemporary scene we see that our urge 
for salvation has given way to a mad rush away from death. Take politics for 
instance or psychiatry, excepting perhaps the theories of C. G. Jung; and do not 
forget the logical positivists who would consider hell to be the wrong semantic 
expression of faulty thinking even if they were frying in it at long last. We may 
interpret hell as madness, as Thomas Mann has done in Doctor Faustus, or as 
“other people” like Sartre. or conversely as ‘“‘one-self”’ and “alone” like T. S. Eliot, 
but in each case we translate into the vernacular of our daily routine what once 
had its own place, function, and meaning in a divine universe. Hell has lost its 
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sting for Vladimir and Estragon; and heaven, its light. True, they occasionally 
stare into the sky but only to be more deeply depressed by the twilight that hovers 
there and will reign until night falls. More often however they look into their 
bowler hats, the shabby covers which protect their eggheads against all that is 
beyond. The augury they read there is summed up in the sentence which not only 
opens the play but recurs as a leitmotif as long as it lasts: “‘Nothing to be done.”’ 


Being an egghead myself, I have no easy solution to offer those who like 
me are waiting for Godot. I can only turn from Godot to Him whose diminutive 
he is and recall an anecdote which Martin Buber tells at the end of his first speech 
on Judaism. When he was a little boy he chanced upon an old Jewish legend 
which he did not understand. It ran like this: “Before the gates of Rome an 
old, leprous tramp is sitting and waiting. This is the Messiah.” To find an 
explanation the little boy turned to an old man with the question: “Whom is he 
waiting for?” And the answer he got was: “You.” 





Man’s Separation from Nature 
Hawthorne’s Philosophy of Suffering and Death 


HeEnrY G. FAIRBANKS 


Hawthorne reflected the fragmentation of religious faith which was widespread 
throughout the nineteenth century. It was apparent in his personal life and in 
his works: a man severed from active participation in the organized worship 
of his milieu, yet continuing to express his awareness of the loss entailed and 
deriving his values from the traditional beliefs disturbed by the new orientation. 
Appropriately his chief themes revolved around sin and isolation which he 
often regarded in a cause-effect relationship and which he frequently reduced 
to a sense of guilt and frustration resulting from a loss of direction. For him 
— a religious man, keenly sensitive to human insufficiency — life in a secularized 
society was exile, of which his thematic loneliness was the symbol and his own 
experience, the fact. Reunion with his fellow man (which he constantly sought and 
unfailingly recommended) was the first step toward freedom from the dungeon 
of self-sufficiency into which man had been betrayed by pride. But it was only a 
threshold venture in the direction of a fuller reunion with humanity in the right 
scheme of Nature and in the common Source that united all things meaningfully, 
the fatherhood of God. 


The sufficiency of man, contrary to the finiteness of his nature, was the 
corollary of man’s growing independence from God. As he relied less and less 
upon God (and upon the theologies which had formulated the relationship 
between man and the governing Power of the universe), man relied more 
and more upon himself.  Self-reliance became not merely an Emersonian 
shibboleth but a fact in the nineteenth century. This self-reliance derived from 
a new view of man’s position in the universe with theocentrism yielding to homo- 
centrism. Man, not God, became the measure of all things, and values changed 
correspondingly: the relation of man to Nature, the relation of man to his fellow 
man, and ultimately the very relationship of man to his own human nature. All 
these changes, however speciously they may have seemed contained in moral, 
economic, or sociological causes, swung on the cardinal hinge of religion. Man 
reflected a grander idea of himself in direct proportion to his diminishing concept 
of God. And so it was with reference to the broad scheme of Nature and the or- 
ganization of human society. Man ceased to be a part — which he was by the fact 
of his finiteness — and tended, against all the rebellious frustrations of his distorted 
nature, to assume an unnatural independence of all things extra se. The funda- 
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mental non serviam had been flung at God. The next, logical declaration of 
independence was proclaimed against Nature. Of this, as of the initial separation 
from God, Hawthorne was a unflagging witness. 


Back to Nature 


Of course Romanticism in general represents a protest against the separation 
of man from Nature. The delight in physical nature, the idealization of the 
primitive, the attacks upon the artifices of civilization and its conventions and 
institutions, all these are assertions of a need for healing reunion with the common 
Mother of us all. They belong to the period and represent the articulation by a 
few poets and artists of the subconscious fears of a society cut off from the 
snug moorings of the past and adrift on the currents of a strange sea. The 
fascination of the strange, the lure of the mysterious — for all their hectic 
and bizarre expression sometimes — are common assertions of the religious 
nature of man refusing to capitulate utterly to a reality that was all-measureable 
or to a reason that was all-measuring. To the degree that he voiced such protests 
against the encroachments of rationalism and mechanism Hawthorne was following 
the course of his Romantic contemporaries. His special faculty was the fancy. 
His best field was the mysterious. His sure guide was the heart. But his per- 
ception of the root difficulties of modern man was marked by a clarity and 
consistency which surpassed the facile sentimentalism or the shallow anti- 
intellectualism of so many professional Romantics. 


Sometimes, to be sure, Hawthorne seemed to subscribe to the universally 
recommended nostrum of the Nature lovers. Among the beans and squashes of 
the Old Manse garden he gave the impression of having found himself and all that 
his heart could desire. “All this gives a pleasure and an ideality, hitherto un- 
thought of, to the business of providing sustenance for my family. I suppose 
Adam felt it in Paradise; and of merely and exclusively earthly enjoyments, there 
are few purer and more harmless to be experienced.”* Of the same Eden he 
wrote a few days later: “My life, at this time, is more like that of a boy, externally, 
than it has been since I was really a boy. .. . It is as if the original relation be- 
tween Man and Nature were restored in my case. . . . The fight with the world . . . 
the agony of the universal effort to wrench the means of life from a host of 
greedy competitors — all this seems like a dream to me.”* His business under 
such circumstances was merely “to live and to enjoy.” * He looked through the 
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orchard; rambled along the riverside; plucked pond lilies for his “Eve.” But then 
came the night, “. . . and I look back upon a day spent in what the world would 
call idleness. ... True, it might be a sin and shame, in such a world as ours, . 

but, for a few summer-weeks, it is good to live as if this world were Heaven.” ‘ 
Hawthorne was grateful for this dream, but he never lost sight that it was one. 


Other examples of Hawthorne’s affection for natural beauty abound. He 
observed it from the high road by the marshy Charles.’ He noted it from the 
potato field at Brook Farm before the weight of brutalizing labor depressed him.* 
He found it in the English countryside along the Derwent and below Skiddaw as 
Wordsworth had’ and in the Tuscan landscape spread out below Donatello’s 
tower.’ But although he never lost his capacity to respond to natural beauty, it 
was dimmed with the passing years, so that none of his later descriptions of 
mountain or field ever vibrate with the poetic rapture of “Buds and Bird Voices” 
(1842) or “The Old Manse” (1846). He can still discern the peculiar softness of 
light dispersed in an Italian sky and contrast it to the audaciously brilliant effects 
recollected of the sunsets of America;’ but the feeling after the blissful days of 
his honeymoon is always less mystical than analytical. Human nature and man’s 
works are the usual foreground in Hawthorne’s writings. Nature, though surely 
related to him, is the background. An old apple dealer or an old cathedral are 
much more apt to elicit his descriptive powers. 


The delicacy of “Buds and Bird Voices” (Works, v. II, pp. 170-181) is really 
an echo of Sophia Peabody Hawthorne’s rapture as she walked with him in their 
Concord Elysium or as she jotted down her reminiscences in the journal 
of 1842. And the peace that he seemed to find in the vegetable garden 
behind the Old Manse was the effluvium of his bride’s goodness diffused 
throughout these paradisiacal days. Nature, thus colored, borrowed richer hues 
which, Hawthorne knew, were merely refracted through the prism of his happy 
surroundings. He knew that “in a little while, a flitting shadow of earthly care 
and toil will mingle themselves with our realities.” *° As he waded into the river 
to seize a pond lily, he could say, “A perfect pond lily is the most satisfactory of 
flowers.” But he noted that some of them were partially blighted, “like virgins 
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of tainted fame, or with an eating sorrow at the heart.” *' Even earlier he had 
scrutinized the pond lily with a more philosophic eye. “It is a marvel whence 
it derives its loveliness and perfume, sprouting as it does from the black mud over 
which the river sleeps. . . . So it is with many people in this world; — the same 
soil and circumstances may produce the good and beautiful, and the wicked and 
ugly.””'* Moreover, Nature could betray the heart that loved her. When it 
rained for instance. What “a wretched and rheumatic time’’ Adam and Eve 
must have had on their bed of wet roses!** But more disturbing by far than 
the thought of rain in Paradise was the reality of Nature’s treatment of the 
Clifford Pyncheons whom it was “continually putting at cross-purposes with the 
world.” '* and of the wretched English poor whom Hawthorne came to pity 
deeply during the years of his consulate. It “might also make a man 
doubt the existence of his own soul, to observe how Nature has flung these little 
wretches into the street and left them there, so evidently regarding them as nothing 
worth, and how all mankind acquiesce in the great mother’s estimate of her 


offspring.” ** 


Nevertheless, though such shades of the prison-house were to close upon the 
growing Hawthorne, there was a time (that time when he was most ecstatically in 
love) when the Romantic fervor for Nature’s freedom swept his being. “Oh, that 
I could run wild ! — that is, that I could put myself into a true relation with 
Nature, and be on friendly terms with all congenial elements,” ‘* he told himself 
as he paddled the Musketaquid”™ into wind and current. “Be free! Be free!” 
the leaves of the trees along the Assabeth whispered as he glided past."* ‘Oh 
perfect day! Oh beautiful world! Oh good God!” he exclaimed when the sun 
shone and it was “impossible not to love Nature; for she evidently loves us.” ** 


But this was an evanescent mood, if a delightfully delirious one. However 
much Hawthorne was capable of responding to the tingling thrill of the awakened 
senses — and, well-balanced man that he was, he loved Mother Earth for her 
own dear sake *® — he was no worshipper of old Pan. For him reality was still 
primarily spiritual. The beautiful day which he had hailed with such unwonted 
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poetry was a symbol, really — “the promise of a blissful eternity” which, opening 
the gates of Heaven, gave us “glimpses far inward.” ** Likewise the reflections on 
the surface of the North Branch were truer than the sky and the foliage which they 
imaged: “the real thing which Nature imperfectly images to our grosser sense.” 
For to him in his most characteristic mood “the disembodied shadow is nearest to 
the soul.” * 


At the most Hawthorne was a weekender with Nature. He neither preached 
‘ nor believed in that Romantic gospel of good tidings which wrote its sermons in 
stones and its books in the running brooks. That is why he dealt so peremptorily 
with reformers who hoped to cure the evils of the world by locating them in the 
institutions of society. Such failed to see that evil came from the heart of man, 
not from the institutions imposed upon it. The postulates of Rousseau and of 
the multi-bannered followers who lined up behind his idea of nature uncorrupted 
in the primitive state had actually severed man from his de facto position in the 
real world by disseminating their notions of le bon sauvage. Their ideal of man 
harmonious with his natural environment really removed man from his true 
relationship with Nature. For man was an imperfect being both by virtue of his 
contingent status and by virtue of his innate tendency to error and sin. ‘“Earth’s 
Holocaust” (Works, v. II, pp. 430-456) was only Hawthorne’s most concentrated 
refutation of the idea of reform through destruction of conventions. The dark 
heart of man beats its warning against this hope everywhere throughout his pages. 
Man must take this stained heart even to the communion rail of Nature. But even 
there, Hawthorne reminds us, the sacrament which saves is not to be found. 
There it is only imperfectly imaged to our grosser sense. There it is secular, not 
heavenly. 


Suffering and Death 


The logical development of Rousseau’s theory of the perfection of man in his 
natural state is well phrased by Jacques Maritain: 


Not only, then, is there no original sin of which we bear the guilt at 
our birth and still keep the wounds, not only is there in us no seat of 
concupiscence and unhealthy proclivities to incline us to evil, but, further, 
the state of suffering and hardship is one essentially opposed to nature .. . 
and our nature demands that we should, at any cost, be freed from it.*° 


Like the self-confidence born of belief in man’s essential goodness, this 
notion of the absolute evil of suffering marked the new notions about man and 
his place in the universe. It too placed man more firmly on the earth and more 


214merican Notebooks, p. 188. 
227bid., p. 170. 
*°Three Reformers. New York, n.d., p. 144. 
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exclusively within the scheme of physical Nature. In America particularly, where 
it reflected the growing absorption in materialism, it was enthusiastically accepted. 
But Hawthorne repeatedly exposed its fallacy and demonstrated the extent to 
which it represented a reversal rather than a fulfillment of Nature. Hawthorne’s 
general views of sin made educative through a felix culpa are well known, 
especially as dramatized in The Scarlet Letter and in The Marble Faun. Let us 
review specifically therefore (1) the similar attitude with which he frequently 
regards suffering and (2) the special treatment which he gives to the problem of 
death. The former finds development widely across the range of his stories; the 
latter is especially well developed in his handling of the elixir vitae theme. 


Suffering 


The characters in Hawthorne’s works who are touched by grief are usually 
deepened by its touch. Edward Temple (Biographical Stories) has learned from 
his blindness to see things which those blessed with eyes could not see.** Their 
suffering had given both Nurse Toothaker* and Hester Prynne a membership 
in society which prosperity could not have brought them. His remorse had 
awakened a latent manhood in the Faun of Monte Beni who before his grief might 
well be said to caricature the beau idéal of Rousseau’s primitive. Of shattered 
Clifford Pyncheon, Phoebe observed to Holgrave in The House of the Seven 
Gables: “He has had such a great sorrow, that his heart is made all solemn and 
sacred by it. ... It is holy ground where the shadow falls.” ** Of Sodoma’s Christ, 
bound to the pillar, Hawthorne remarked that “. . . the great painter has not 
suffered the Son of God to be merely an object of pity, though depicting him in a 
state so profoundly pitiful. He is redeemed by a divine majesty and beauty .. . 
and is as much our Redeemer as if he sat on his throne in Heaven.” *’ Days later 
he reverted to this journal entry, the subject of which apparently fascinated him, 
and added, “. . .Sodoma almost seems to have reconciled the impossibilities of 
combining an Omnipotent Divinity with a suffering and outraged humanity.” * 


There was a dignity then in suffering that was not only not incompatible 
with human nature but which was reconcilabie with Divinity itself. It was a part 
and a necessary part of human experience — the humanizing part’ in fact 
without which man’s experience was incomplete. To evade it was to frustrate 


**Works, v. XII, p. 188. 

*8Ibid., v. I (“Edward Fane’s Rosebud”’), pp. 517-526. 

**Ibid., v. Ill, p. 214. 

**Erench and Italian Notebooks,”’ v. III, p. 564. 

**Ibid., p. 616. 

2°Of Peari’s “doubtful charm’’ Hawthorne had written in The Scarlet Letter (Works, 
v. V, p. 221): “She wanted what some people want throughout life — a grief that should 
deeply touch her, and thus humanize and make her capable of sympathy.” 
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Nature rather than to fulfill it. Gervayse Hastings (“The Christmas Banquet,” 
Works, v. Il, pp. 322-346) had no real part in either man’s joys or his sorrows; 
and accordingly he merited the head place at the sepulchral Christmas Banquet. 
Such a lot, Hawthorne had admitted to Longfellow, was the worst fate possible. 
“. . I can assure you that trouble is the next best thing to enjoyment and that 
there is no fate in this world so horrible as to have no share in either its joys or 
sorrows.”’ *° 


Suffering was the badge of man’s fallen nature. One could no more retain his 
connection with humanity by seeking to cast it off in the woods of Arcady than 
could Hester Prynne rid herself of the scarlet letter in her forest interview with 
Arthur Dimmesdale. For one brief, illusory hour Hester had seemed to reclaim 
a lost freedom when she had thrown the hated emblem from her bosom among 
the withered leaves of her wilderness rendezvous with the minister. For this frail 
duration she had felt “the sympathy of Nature — that wild, heathen Nature of the 
forest, never subjugated by human law, nor illuminated by higher truth.” As her 
sex, her youth, her beautiful opulence came back “from what men call the 
irrevocable past,” the sun burst forth, flooding the woods with light and color. 
And Dimmesdale’s spirits, too, rose as he breathed “the wild, free atmosphere of 
an unredeemed, unchristianized, lawless region.” ‘This is already the better 
life !” he cried. “Why did we not find it sooner?’ But there across the brook, 
frowning. stood Pearl, refusing to recognize her mother until the latter reluctantly 
restored the mark of shame. When Hester had fastened the scarlet “A” in her 
bosom once more, the child’s petulance vanished and, in ‘“‘a mood of tenderness 
that was not usual with her,” ** she kissed her mother’s brow and cheeks and then 
— the scarlet letter, too! 


Endicott cutting the Red Cross out of the New England ensign (‘Endicott 
and the Red Cross,” Works, v. I, pp. 485-494) was symbolic of thousands of his 
future countrymen who strove with equal decisiveness to displace the cross from 
their lives. But unlike his, theirs was a futile declaration of independence. If the 
cross came out at all, something of their own being went with it and left the relic 
tattered. No one knew this better than Hawthorne who brooded over the vain 
emancipations made in the name of progress. Again and again he recalled his 
readers to the inescapability of suffering which for him was a salutary reminder of 
the limits of man’s nature and the limits of Nature. Man was finite and therefore 
contingent. Nature too was finite and therefore temporal. But suffering for itself — 
elected or practiced as its own end — this was alien to Hawthorne’s wholesome 


*°*Letter to Longfellow, dated Salem, June 4, 1837. Quote. with permission from the 
collection of Hawthorne letters assembled at Yale University by Professor Norman Holmes 
Pearson and his colleagues for their forthcoming edition of Hawthorne’s correspondence. 

*!'Works, v. V, pp. 242-253 passim. 
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outlook. Dimmesdale’s bloody scourge and prolonged vigils were vain.*? They 
represented penance merely, not penitence. 


Death 


The drive to evade suffering culminates logically in a horror of death as 
though this represented the sum of all evils. For death, so literally final, sets 
the limitations of man’s created nature incontestably. Accordingly men have 
endeavored at all times to join in Doctor Faustus’ ineffectual Ovidian echo: ‘““O 
lente lente currite noctis equi !"** and to surpass their fated mortality with the 
dream of mundane immortality. The more secularized a society becomes, the 
more enveloped in material things, the more urgent this dream becomes. Because 
of it cosmetics rise to the level of a major national industry; and medicos in white 
coats displace knights in shining armor as the heroes of movies and television. 
Because this dream was already a common feature of the American scene in 
Hawthorne’s day, he found himself exposing its vanities in many of his stories. As 
the elixir vitae, it became in fact one of his four major themes.** As a simple 
moral appended to the tales, the mention of death is significant by the very 
frequency with which it is introduced. 


Yet in this, as in his treatment of suffering, Hawthorne is not morbid. 
True, there is a certain fashionable Gothicism about the description of death in 
“The Hollow of the Three Hills” (Works, v. I, pp. 228-233) or in “Alice Doane’s 
Appeal” (ibid., v. XII, pp. 279-295). But these scenes, like the death chamber of 
Mrs. Butler in Fanshawe (ibid., v. XI, pp, 73-218) are the products of his 
apprentice period when immaturity inclines naturally to frissons. More typical 
of Hawthorne is the ending of “The Lily’s Quest.” As the coffin of Lilias is 
lowered to its resting place beneath the “Temple of Happiness” which she and 
Adam Forrester had erected on the spot finally selected as the one most likely 
to bring them joy, old Walter Gascoigne spoke: 


“And so, . . . you have found no better foundation for your happiness 
than on a grave!” 


But as the Shadow of Affliction spoke, a vision of Hope and Joy 
had its birth in Adam’s mind, even from the old man’s taunting words; 
for then he knew what was betokened by the parable in which the Lily 
and himself had acted; and the mystery of Life and Death was opened to 
him. 


27 bid., pp. 176-177. 

**Christopher Marlowe, The Tragical History of Doctor Faustus. New York, 1950, 
scene XIV, line 76, p. 59. The source of Marlowe's line is Ovid's Amores (Ovidii Opera, 
Antonius Richter, ed., 3 volumes. Leipzig, 1828), v. I, Liber I, Elegia XIII, line 40. 

344 merican Notebooks, p. \xxxii. 
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“Joy! joy!” he cried, throwing his arms towards heaven, “on a 
g 

grave be the site of our Temple; and now our happiness is for 

eternity !” **° 


Hawthorne then goes on to depict the ray of sunshine which broke through the 
dismal sky and glimmered down into the sepulchre. Now that “the darkest riddle 
of humanity” ** was read, no gloom could longer abide there. 


To Hawthorne death was an integral part of life, no evil to be fought, no 
calamity to be avoided. Man’s feverish efforts to escape it were unnatural and 
therefore a basic frustration of Nature which had decreed death’s necessity 
according to the fact of some aboriginal vitiation in human history. Accordingly 
his attitude toward millenarians and scientists who sought to establish man’s end 
among temporal things was remarkably like Swift’s feeling about the Struldbrugs 
who inhabited the island of Luggnagg. To the Virtuoso who offered him a draught 
from the elixir vitae the visitor to the museum of “‘A Virtuoso’s Collection” replied, 
“No; I desire not an earthly immortality. ... Were man to live longer on the 
earth, the spiritual would die out of him. The spark of ethereal fire would be 
choked by the material, the sensual.”’ 


But at first the visitor had hesitated to reject the proffered urn. His heart 
had thrilled at the thought of such refreshment. Yet something about the urn, 
or in the “peculiar glance’ of the Virtuoso’s eye, restrained him. As he paused, 
remembrance of better hours strengthened his resolve not to drink immortality 
from this source. ‘Death was the very friend whom, in his due season, even the 
happiest mortal should be willing to embrace.” Then he spoke out decisively: 
“There is a celestial something within us that requires, after a certain time, the 
atmosphere of heaven to preserve it from decay and ruin. I will have none of 
this liquid. You do well to keep it in a sepulchral urn; for it would produce 
death while bestowing the shadow of life.” *’ 


The Virtuoso’s reply was typical of those to whom this world is everything 
and for whom suffering and death are only abhorrent evils. He confessed that the 
visitor’s point of view was unintelligible. ‘Life — earthly life — is the only 
good.”” He even misconceived the motive which had prompted the visitor’s 
rejection. “Probably you have griefs which you seek to forget in death. I can 
enable you to forget them in life. Will you take a draught of Lethe ?” 


“Not for the world! [exclaimed the visitor, shrinking back from the sable 
liquor.] I can spare none of my recollections, not even those of error or sorrow. 


Works, v. I, p. 503. 
“ioe. ch. 
“Works, v. Il, pp. 551-552 passim. 
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They are all alike the food of my spirit. As well never to have lived as to lose 
them now.” ** 


But Hawthorne had not finished yet. There was still the matter of that 
“peculiar glance” and of the Virtuoso’s identity. He was the undying man, the 
fabled Wandering Jew! The very dart of death had been blunted against the 
hardness of his heart. In his self-introduction the Virtuoso had spoken with “a 
bitterness indefinably mingled with his tone, as of one cut off from natural 
sympathies and blasted with a doom that had been inflicted on no other human 
being, and by the results of which he had ceased to be human.” Nevertheless, 
having recognized this, the visitor still hopefully suggested, ‘Perhaps you may yet 
be permitted to die before it is too late to live eternally.” 


This was a vain hope. “My destiny [the Virtuoso answered] is linked with 
the realities of earth, You are welcome to your visions and shadows of a 
future state; but give me what I can see, and touch, and understand, and I ask 
no more.” ” 


Elsewhere also Hawthorne wrote of Death as a blessing, not a curse. In ‘The 
Prophetic Pictures’ man’s interest in family portraits was explained as a desire 
for immortality. Nothing in the whole circle of human vanities takes stronger 
hold of the imagination than this affair of having a portrait painted.” ** Affected 
thus by his admiration of an unfaded Renaissance Madonna, Walter Ludlow asked 
his bride-to-be of the tale if she did not envy the immutable beauty of the painted 


Virgin. “ ‘If earth were heaven, I might,’ she replied. ‘But where all things fade, 
how miserable to be the one that could not fade!’” *’ Singularity which involved 
deviation from common nature was too dear-bought a distinction to be cherished 
by a normal person. And — not coincidentally — it was Elinor who spoke thus, 
who retained her sanity, and Walter Ludlow who became eventually crazed. 


Notebook entries, commencing in 1836 “* and extending to an unpublished 
memorandum, written in July, 1863,*° reveal Hawthorne’s sustained interest in the 
theme of earthly immortality. But except for the short tale, “Dr. Heidegger’s 
Experiment” (circa 1836), this became the central theme of only the posthumous 
publications, Septimius Felton and The Dolliver Romance. Because The Dolliver 
Romance was never finished, one can only conjecture from the fragments of it left 
by Hawthorne at his death what eventual course its development would have 


**Ibid., p. 552. 

*"Jbid., pp. 558-559 passim. 

“°Ibid., v. I, p. 199. 

*"Tbid., p. 197. 

*27bid., v. IX (Passages from the American Notebooks), p. 36. 

“*Reverse side of a letter from James Fields, dated July 22. Cited by Randall Stewart, 
American Notebooks, p. \xxxv. 
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taken.** It seems reasonably certain however that in it Hawthorne was approaching 
the problem of immortality from a different point of view than that expressed in 
either “Dr. Heidegger’s Experiment” or Septimius Felton. In these latter two the 
search for an elixir vitae had been motivated by selfish reasons: to set one’s self 
apart from Nature and one’s fellow man for pleasure or power. Hawthorne’s dis- 
approval is unquestionable. But in The Dolliver Romance, where prolongation of 
life is desired not for its own sake, but on account of “an uneasiness about the 
future of little Pansie,” “* there is a genial warmth in Hawthorne’s handling of 
the old apothecary which leads us to expect a happier conclusion. Moreover there 
is some reason for believing that Hawthorne was intending to humble the pansophic 
ambitions of science by revealing hidden knowledge to Dr. Dolliver as he became 
progressively childlike.“ 


But in “Dr. Heidegger’s Experiment” and in Septimius Felton there is less 
need for conjecture. Having had much trouble in growing old, Dr. Heidegger is 
in no hurry to grow young again. He fills the glasses of his four frolicsome old 
friends with the Water of Youth and watches their antics as the liquid takes its 
effect. When their struggles have overturned the precious vase and spilled its 
contents on the floor, he merely says, “Well — I bemoan it not; for if the 
fountain gushed at my very doorstep, I would not stoop to bathe my lips in it — 
no, though its delirium were for years instead of moments.” Significantly too, 
before he had spoken thus, he had picked up the shrivelling rose which had 
commenced to fade to its former souvenir dryness at the moment the vase had 
been shattered. “I love it as well thus as in its dewy freshness,” *’ he observed, 
pressing it to his lips. 


Septimius Felton (1862) ** states the pros and cons of man’s longing for 
earthly immortality, making whole chapters out of jottings in the journals dated 
as far back as 1836. Here one meets again with Hawthorne’s early speculations 
about the necessity of Death for the happiness of heirs.‘* Here also one can find 
the metamorphosis of the journal entry made soon after Washington Allston’s death 
when Hawthorne had been stirred to meditate on the advantages of a longer than 
normal life span for the highly talented.*’ Here too one can find the lengthier 


“4Only three chapters were complete enough to permit publication. 

““Works, v. XI, p. 55. 

*6See above, note 43. In the memorandum cited here, Hawthorne continues in this 
manner: “. .. there must be some mystery, which, perhaps, missing it through all maturity, 
he discovers when he is a little boy again; and as the story ends, you shall see it in his 
childish eyes.’ 

*7Works, v. Il, p. 270. 

‘*Published posthumously, 1872. 

4°Works, v. XI, pp. 364-365. The original is in Passages from the American Notebooks 
(Works, v. IX), pp. 36, 212. 

*°Works, v. XI, pp. 405-411. Original reference may be found in American Notebooks, 
pp. 100-101. 
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exposition of the short notation which he had made on the Wandering Jew theme: 
the periods to be spent as soldier, statesman, debauchee, etc.** Sometimes — 
while he comes under the softening influence of Rose Garfield — Septimius seems 
to agree that his quest for more than nature allows is wrong: “Rose, you have 
convinced me that this is a most happy world, and that Life has its two children, 
Birth and Death, and is bound to prize them equally,” ** At other times (much 
more frequent) he rebels at the thought of death, “an alien misfortune, a prodigy, 
a monstrosity.” ** At the end of his long experimentation with the magic formula 
concocted to sustain life, Septimius appears to be willing to compromise, to admit 
that immortality in itself is not desirable, but only an indefinite prolongation of 
existence to undreamed-of possibilities. The quest that had once appeared to be 
a treasure, “the discovery and possession of which would enable him to break 
down one of the strongest barriers of nature,” ** was now “not supernatural; on 
the contrary, it .. . was the most natural thing in the world, — the very perfection 
of the natural, since it . . . consisted in applying the powers and processes of Nature 
to the prolongation of the existence of man, her most perfect handiwork. . . .” °° 


Even so, such an indefinite extension of life as Septimius now aspired to 
was tantamount to immortality. The effects it had on him — the drying up of his 
heart, the severance of all normal connections, the experiment conducted upon 
his own Aunt Keziah — these were the unnatural fruits of a monstrously un- 
natural separation. There is no question where Hawthorne stands in the matter. 
The opposite view of Death is repeated in the sentiments of all the other major 
characters in the work. When Septimius remarks that the very brevity of life 
would make any expenditure of it better than Robert Hagburn’s daily risks as a 
soldier, Rose Garfield, peaceful home-body though she is (in love with Robert, 
too !), flatly disagrees.°° When Hagburn himself discusses this question with 
Septimius, he [Hagburn] confesses that beauty would be tame in a life without 
death.*’ Doctor Portsoaken also, notwithstanding his fellow-scientist’s natural 
sympathy with Septimius’ curiosity and lore, testily informs Septimius that he 
is an idiot in the matter of his obsession.** Moreover once Hawthorne actually 
intervenes between the characters to state his own position (and moral) with a 
directness which even he rarely assumes: “Our story is an internal one, dealing 
as little as possible with outward events, and taking hold of these only when it 


*'Works, v. XI, pp. 405-411. See also American Notebooks, p. 117. 
52Works, v. XI, p. 288. 

**Ibid., p. 242. 

*“Tbid., p. 363. 

**Ibid., p. 411 (italics mine). 

**Ibid., p. 323. 

*Tbid., p. 393. 

‘I bid., p. 378. 
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cannot be helped, in order by means of them to delineate the history of a mind 
bewildered in certain errors.” ** 


But it remains for Sibyl Dacy, the exotic English girl, to summarize 
the point of view which we have come from this survey to identify with Haw- 
thorne’s own position. 


What a blessing it is to mortals, . . . what a kindness of Providence, 
that life is made so uncertain; that death is thrown in among the possi- 
bilities of our being; that these awful mysteries are thrown around us, 
into which we may vanish! For, without it, how should we plod along 
in commonplace forever, never dreaming high things, never risking any- 
thing? For my part, I think man is more favored than the angels, and 
made capable of higher heroism, . . . because we have such a mystery of 
grief and terror around us. ... God gave the whole world to man, and 
if he is left alone with it. it will make a clod of him at last; but, to remedy 
that, God gave man a grave, and it redeems all, while it seems to destroy 
all, and makes an immortal spirit of him in the end.* 


**Ibid., p. 243 (italics mine). * 
®°Tbid., p. 323. 
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Dynamics of World History 


By Christopher Dawson, edited by John J. Mulloy. New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1956, 489 pages, $6.00. 


As Professor Dawson himself remarks, Arnold Toynbee’s Study of History 
has been a great popular success in the United States, despite the criticisms of 
it by professional historians in Dr. Toynbee’s homeland, Great Britain. The public 
mind in our country plainly relishes thoughtful surveys of man’s development 
down through the centuries. It was especially good news this past fall that 
Christopher Dawson, Great Britain’s leading Roman Catholic scholar in historical 
studies, has joined the faculty of the Harvard Divinity School, with the distinctive 
title of Charles Chauncey Stillman Guest Professor of Roman Catholic Theolo- 
gical Studies. So it is wholly appropriate that Mr. John J. Mulloy has now 
produced a careful collection of Professor Dawson’s papers, chosen to show the 
range and quality of his work on human history as parallel to the work of Spengler, 
Northrop, and Toynbee. 


The books by Professor Dawson now widely available in American paper- 
back editions focus on the rise and development of medieval European civilization 
— The Making of Europe (1932) and Religion and the Rise of Western Culture 
(1950) —- are devoted to this relatively narrow subject. In contrast to this, the 
thirty-odd papers reprinted by Mr. Mulloy — one is Professor Dawson’s first 
published article (1921) — show a broad concern with the sociology and inter- 
pretation of history. One point of departure for this series of writings, it seems 
evident, was the very able critique of Oswald Spengler’s The Decline of the West 
done by Professor Dawson in 1922 for the Sociological Review and reprinted here. 
The most recent of Professor Dawson’s papers included in the new collection on 
the other hand is on “Toynbee’s Study of History” (1955). 


Professor Dawson’s views over this span of years have shown touches of 
agreement with Spengler and Toynbee, as Mr. Mulloy acknowledges in a careful 
commentary. But the critique of 1922 raised sound objections to Spengler’s belief 
that each great civilization owed its life process to inner necessities alone: in the 
Roman Hellenistic period for example two streams of culture, the Asiatic and the 
European, so mingled that when they subsequently separated out, as Islam and the 
West, they carried lasting marks of mutual influence. In 1955 Professor Dawson 
entered a telling objection to Toynbee’s lumping all so-called primitive societies 
together at the bottom of the scale of values. In each case he has spoken up for 
the diversity and complexity of human realities. 
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Professor Dawson’s view of world history has at the same time had a special 
degree of unity in that he inevitably sees man’s development as culminating in 
Christianity. In contrast to Spengler’s concern with eight or twelve culture-peoples. 
or Toynbee’s with twenty-one separate civilizations, his papers are devoted almost 
entirely to the one sequence embracing the Near Eastern and Mediterranean and 
European civi'izi*ions. Yet his main contention has been that other civilized 
societies are not to be understood as wholly separate from these societies: above 
all, the one great revolution in civilization — unequaled at least until the advent 
of modern science — was the change in man’s conceptions of Reality that came 
around 500 B. C. throughout the ancient world, in the Near East and India and 
China, at the time of Socrates and the prophets of Israel and Buddha and Con- 
fucius. The character of this great shift in man’s thinking has been ably explored 
in his The Age of the Gods (1928), two passages from which are reprinted in the 
present collection. So it was frankly gratifying for Professor Dawson to find 
Arnold Toynbee’s final four volumes abandoning the hypothesis that every 
civilization has been philosophically equivalent to every other, and instead 
grouping them on the principle that the emergence of the Higher Religions was an 
all-important change. This lends unique importance and interest to the paper 
of 1955 on Toynbee. 


Mr. Mulloy presents Professor Dawson to us primarily as one who has 
combined in his work the two specialties of sociology and history. A key position 
in the new volume is occupied by a paper of 1934 on “Sociology as a Science,”’ 
with the central theme that “History and sociology are, in fact, indispensable to 
one another.” Yet “sociology” here does not seem necessarily to refer to the 
academic discipline that goes by that name in our universities. The same paper, a 
few paragraphs further on, asserts that sociology deserves any distrust it has earned 
through its yielding to “the dream of explaining social phenomena by the 
mathematical and quantitative methods of the physical sciences’ and of thus 
becoming wholly mechanistic and determinist. 


Professor Dawson’s sociology rests instead rather more on the sociology of 
Frederic Le Play, whose The European Workers (1855) comprised careful observa- 
tions on thirty-six typical workers’ families representative of all parts of Europe. 
Most of the sociological categories that recur in the papers seem to be adaptations 
of Le Play’s categories. The brilliant paper on “The Warrior Peoples and the 
Decline of the Archaic Civilization,” which is a chapter from The Age of the Gods, 
is built around an illuminating contrast between the sedentary agriculturalists and 
the bold, masculine pastoral society of those days, in the tradition of Le Play. 


Professor Dawson’s “history” is similarly not identical with the discipline of 
that name in most modern universities. In his paper of 1934 on Sociology for 
example he dismisses as unjustified the argument of the famous historian Eduard 
Meyer that history is essentially different in its aims from the other social sciences. 
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In an able paper written in 1951 for the first volume of the periodical History 
Today, he again brushes the argument aside, pointing to Marc Bloch’s two volumes 
on Feudal Society as nothing but a sociological study. 


Yet this may be only to say that Professor Dawson, despite a number of 
years of lecturing at the universities of Exeter and Liverpool, has avoided the 
pitfalls, the special distinctions, that beset professional academic minds. The 
simplest description of his real achievement is to call it mastery of ‘cultural his- 
tory.” It is the anthropologist’ word “culture,” with all that this means as to 
method of investigation, that has been central for his work. He said as much in 
that same paper of 1934, several years before the American Historical Association’s 
meeting which produced the volume entitled The Cultural Approach to History. 


Professor Dawson puts characteristic stress, to be sure, on the role of 
religion as part of culture and as at times transcending culture. But he also 
stresses art as the great means for understanding another culture, especially if 
we are willing to recognize that art expresses the people’s style of mastery over 
life, “the purposeful fashioning of plastic material which is the very essence 
of a culture.’’ It is cultural history of this sort, with especial sensitivity to religious 
behavior and grasp of aesthetic evidence, that Professor Dawson has composed 
so effectively in his works on medieval Europe. 


We can be grateful to the present collection of papers for giving us a clear 
view of the more individual features of Professor Dawson’s mind. It is stimulating 
to listen to someone who sees so clearly the anomalies of smug Victorian England. 
But Professor Dawson’s clear sight in such respects owes something to an evident 
color blindness on the subjects of constitutional history that so interest many of 
us. The papers in this volume have one lone mention of “the Democratic or Lib- 
eral movement,’ which is treated as simply Rousseauist ideology. A properly 
patriotic article of 1933 on “The World Crisis and the English Tradition” gives a 
careful account of the development of “the exceptional stability and strength of 
the English social organism” as something that arose purely from England’s island 
position, since this made centralization and bureaucracy unnecessary. 


As in this instance, Professor Dawson has consistently chosen to press the 
case against urbanism and in favor of a return to agrarian life. Even Hellenic 
life withered and died in his view when it spread out into the cosmopolitan society 
of great cities across the Mediterranean world. Some of the conclusions thus 
reached have proved unfortunate. His review of the history of the patriarchal 
family, published in 1933, ends with the prediction that, under conditions of 
modern urban civilization, marriage in America and England will lose all attrac- 
tions for youth, so that only in middle-age will men and women settle down and 
marry. 


All the same, this agrarian bias seems much more than merely the line of 
social criticism that it has been for some Roman Catholic thinkers. In Professor 
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Dawson’s work it seems directly linked, through principles drawn from the Catholic 
sociologist Le Play, to his special attentiveness to the regional context and local 
roots of past events. A long article on “St. Augustine and the City of God” for 
example owes much of its excellence to an illuminating treatment of the uniquely 
controversial character of the North African church, against which background 
Augustine’s writing becomes more understandable. 


These collected papers indeed carry abundant evidence of Professor Dawson’s 
mastery of Roman Catholic scholarship that is a closed book to so many other 
scholars today. The remarkably able essay on “Edward Gibbon and the Fall 
of Rome,” which is one of the best things in the entire volume, underlines most 
effectively Gibbon’s actual debt to the French Catholic historians of the decades 
before him and especially to the devout and thoroughly craftsmanlike Tillemont. 
In this article, as consistently elsewhere, Professor Dawson’s scholarship is carried 
lightly, and his paragraphs are a pleasure to read. 


Each reader will surely find his own favorites in so varied a collection. The 
topical ordering of the collection, while perhaps unavoidable because of the 
range of subjects, may do some papers an injustice. The first of the articles against 
urbanism is emphatically an early writing, published in 1923, and even so what 
it has to say about the development of English cities to 1850 could probably have 
been corrected by a glance through G. M. Trevelyan’s British History in the 
Nineteenth Century, which had appeared in May 1922. The next paper, on 
“Catholicism and the Bourgeois Mind,” is equally plainly of its time (1935) and 
indeed resembles what Harold Laski was writing about the bourgeoisie at that 
time from his quite different angle. 


Two papers of that same time (1935 and 1939) seem likely to be the most 
meaningful in the volume for Christian students of history who are outside the 
Roman Catholic church. These two, “History and the Christian Revelation” and 
“Christianity and Contradiction in History,” were plainly written with full sense of 
the crisis of those painful years and spoke to many of the points that Professor 
Butterfield later took up in his impressive BBC lectures in 1948 on Christianity 
and History. Professor Dawson’s quiet rejoinder to those later lectures, it would 
seem, is the preceding paper here on “The Christian View of History,” dated 1951, 
which chooses to hold to the viewpoint of the theologian and so to St. Augustine’s 
theory of the two cities. But both this paper and the fourth of this set of four — 
this fourth being the article contributed by Professor Dawson in 1937 to the 
Oxford Conference of that year — are careful to stress the role of Dante in 
modifying the stern theory of the two cities by his belief in the providential 
mission of the Roman Empire: 


Here for the first time we have a Christian interpretation of history which 
looks beyond the sacred Judaeo-Christian tradition and admits the 
independent value and significance of the secular tradition of culture. 
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There are in fact two independent but parallel dispensations — the dis- 
pensation of grace, which is represented by the Church, and the natural 
dispensation by which humanity attains its rational end by the agency 
of the Roman people . 


Professor Dawson’s discussion of this matter in 1951 recognized that the 
immediate sequel to Dante was a humanism that remained closely related to 
Christian mystical experience. The very last of his papers in this new volume 
ends with his hope that the religious tradition of Christianity and the intellectual 
tradition of Humanism will stand together in full vitality. Here again is an 
expression of one of his basic sociological themes, which runs throughout his 
papers, that culture is in danger if it is simply adaptation and “togetherness,” and 
that religion — as he insisted in 1949 in a reply to Mr. T. S. Eliot — must be 
recognized as both distinct from culture and the great creative force in it. 


PAUL L. WARD 


This World and the Church 


By Howard Hong. Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing House, 1955, 


250 pages, $2.50. 


Christian Belief and This World 
By Alec Vidler. Greenwich, Conn.: Seabury Press, 1957, 156 pages, $3.50. 


The common element in these two books is their concern for the relation of 
Christian faith to the world of human culture or civilization. These two authors, 
an American Lutheran and a British Anglican, differ from each other in many 
ways, but their books illustrate this theme — increasingly important in con- 
temporary religious thought — of a concern for the relation between faith and 
culture. Culture, civilization, or “the world’ for both of these authors means the 
culture of the twentieth century West in its manifold aspects, problems, and 
agonies. There is incidentally little consideration in either book for the plurality 
of cultures or “worlds.” 


In a time of trouble and turbulence like the present this is both an inevitable 
and a good question to raise. In a time of disintegration and confusion it is 
inevitable that men should turn to religion for unity and direction, for light and 
power. And despite the plethora of easy false answers it is a good question 
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to ask. For some of the most creative and profound religious thinking of our 
time takes place as a response to this question. 


Vidler’s book deals with the social aspects of contemporary western culture 
with especial reference to the problem of participation by Christians in democratic 
politics, while Hong’s deals more largely with individual and theoretical aspects 
of the culture such as theological and ethical beliefs. 


Both books emphasize the tension between Christian faith and contemporary 
culture. To be a Christian entails being a “non-conformist” according to Vidler. 
Yet both books emphasize the goodness of the created world and the responsibility 
of Christians to participate responsibly in cultural life. Thus Christianity, 
properly so-called, must sharply distinguish itself from all purely other-worldly 
faiths and philosophies. 


Vidler develops a significant view of law as an important expression of the 
Christian’s responsibility for the world of culture. Thus asking the question 
“Do the Ten Commandments Stand?” Vidler answers by showing how far the 
Christian obedience to the commandments is obedience to God in the various 
orders of culture or civilization. 


Vidler gives us no easy answers. His is not the kind of subject matter which 
permits definite or final answers for any sort. Hence his last chapter, entitled 
“Frontier Methods and Maxims,” deals with exploration of the frontier of 
Christian participation in politics. His methods and maxims bear a close similarity 
to the writings of Oldham and Bennett on similar subjects. Incidentally it is 
worth a passing glance to observe that Vidler is entirely concerned with partici- 
pation in politics. Surely there are also other or significant forms of social action. 


Hong’s book, dealing as it does with individual and intellectual aspects of 
culture, begins with the philosophical question of truth, moves on to the problems 
of human nature, to man’s vocation in society, and finally to the relation of religion 
to culture. The author has read widely, quotes aptly, and raises pertinent questions. 
Indeed his questions seemed to this reader better than his answers. He is 
concerned to make clear his view that Christian faith has the answers to the 
problems and confusions of our time. But the intensity of this concern often 
leads him to jump too suddenly and too far from cultural question to Christian 
answer. Thus for example in chapter I he speaks of the inadequacies of current 
philosophic ideas of truth and leaps headlong into a Christian existentialism as 
the answer. While I agree in general with this conclusion, I also believe that it 
will have to be more closely reasoned and more carefully expounded if it is to 
speak to the condition of the contemporary mind. Other illustrations of the same 
attitude might be cited. The net impact — at least in one reader’s mind — is that 
of a gap between intellectual and social problems and Christian solutions. Problem 
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and solution, question and answer are not integrally and creatively related to each 
other in Hong’s book. 


These books are valuable chiefly for their stimulus value. The reader is led 
to probe for himself the issues and problems that they discuss. The solutions are 
either not attempted by the authors, or they are barely hinted at, or they are not 
convincing. However, the authors do locate and delineate significant problems. 
As such their works have an undeniable value. Which is perhaps to say that 
diagnosis must precede prescription. 

JOHN A. HUTCHISON 


Revolution in Missions 


A Study Guide on the Subject: The Role of Missions in Present Day India. 
Edited by Blaise Levai. Vellore: Popular Press, 1956, 303 pages, approx. $3.00 
(available from The Christian Literature Society, P. O. Box 501, Madras 3, India). 


It is all too seldom that any group of workers — teachers, ministers, doctors, 
or others — stop to consider the meaning of their work or share with each other 
in written form some understanding of their common task. Therefore when such 
a book as this appears, written by a group of people involved in the task which 
they write about, it is to be warmly welcomed. This particular book is the more 
to be welcomed because it deals with a task that urgently demands fresh thought 


and understanding today. The work of the missionary is changing radically and 
rapidly with the advance of the new churches and new nations of Africa and Asia. 
In no place is the change more marked than in India. For some time it has 
been apparent that Christian missions are being forced to deeper questioning and 
thinking in India than anywhere else. 


Since a large group of Indian and foreign authors is represented, a wide 
range of opinions is expressed. There is at one extreme a single missionary who 
reveals the old attitude of self-righteousness about his work, a self-righteousness 
now gone sour and a little bitter under the attacks that it has to endure. At the 
other extreme there is at least one Indian who feels that the missionary link with 
the Western churches must be broken and an end be put to all missionary work 
by foreigners so that the Indian church will be forced to take the missionary 
responsibility. There is one missionary who proposes that all funds used for the 
international work of the churches should be channeled through one inter- 
national agency in order to end the sense of dependence of one church on 
another. 


But the writers as a whole do not take up any of these more extreme 
suggestions. They are inclined toward moderate change and gradual development. 
They all agree that the Church in India must become completely self-supporting 
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and that grants from the West for the support of pastors, church administrators, 
evangelists, and the like must be rapidly and soon ended. Service institutions 
which the Church maintains for the benefit of the country as a whole are usually 
expected to continue to receive foreign help. All seem to agree that the initiative 
for the evangelization of India should arise from the Indian church. And there 
is no doubt in any quarter that all missionaries should come at the invitation of 
the Indian church, an invitation which, one writer points out, should be issued by 
church bodies that are not made up of employees of the mission. There are 
frequent suggestions that when missionaries are called they should be called to 
specific positions, often to work as specialists for limited periods, thus reducing 
the frustration that is experienced when missionaries are not sure what they 
should do. It is often proposed that the Indian church should develop a volunteer 
ministry in order to be freed from the financial burden of the traditional ministry. 


All these are useful suggestions outlining the way in which the Christian 
mission can better meet the revolutionary situation which it faces. A further type 
of consideration is needed, namely a consideration of the ways in which the 
Christian witness is to be given and the Christian evangel proclaimed in this 
revolutionary situation, whether by Indian or foreigner. Answers to this problem 
might do more to end the contemporary frustration and confusion than any 
answers to the problems of organization and international relationships. 


It should be emphasized that this book is in fact a “study guide.’ Rather 
than suggesting a single solution, it presents many ideas and proposals which are 
stimulants and guides to further study. It is to be hoped that such study will be 
carried on, not only in India, but throughout the Church of Christ. 


CHARLES W. FORMAN 


WRITING A BOOK ? 


Then you too must have pondered the question, “How can a significant work which is not 
necessarily a candidate for the best-seller list, be published?” 

Our extensive experience in regular commercial and subsidy publishing has made clear to 
us the need for a 100% honest, selective and professional skilled cooperative publisher. 
THIS IS THE FUNCTION WE FULFILL. Our books are handsomely designed, carefully 
edited, and intelligently promoted. Our books sell, not in explosive spurts, but steadily and 
regularly. Our imprint is esteemed by libraries, bookstores, reviewers, and scholars. Send 
your manuscript, fiction or non-fiction, without obligation, for editorial evaluation. 


The American Press, Inc. 
Atten.: MR. LOWELL 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Modern Literature and the Religious Frontier 


By Nathan A. Scott, Jr. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1958, 138 pages, 
$2.50. 


For the growing company of scholars interested in the relationship between 
religion and the arts, a book by Nathan A. Scott, Jr., Associate Professor of 
Theology and Literature at the Federated Theological Faculty of the University of 
Chicago, is something of an event. Dr. Scott, whose newest book, Modern 
Literature and the Religious Frontier, marks a continuation of his exploration of 
the religious dimensions of literature, is perhaps the leading voice as well as the 
most learned and most widely published spokesman in his field. Convinced that 
in modern literature are the most penetrating analyses of man’s present spiritual 
condition, he shows the ways in which literature and theology may work togethe1 
to lead man to an understanding of his ultimate problems and to a decisive action 
regarding them. His book, a compound of critical theory and practical criticism, is 
a difficult one, likely to meet with enthusiastic appreciation from those scholars of 
similar interests to whom Dr. Scott would seem to be addressing himself. 


Chapter I is largely a roll call of those post-Renaissance viewpoints which 
would militate against Dr. Scott’s insistence that imaginative literature and theo- 
logical thought may work together to lead man to sensitive understanding and 
intelligent action. First there is the position, fashionable since the days of Kepler. 
Descartes, Bacon, and Hobbes, that the road to truth is the study of empirical 
science and that the language of truth is mathematically precise and denotatively 
bare — a view which pays scant homage to the authority or language of either 
religion or poetry. The Romantic critics, arguing antithetically, found in the 
poet’s imagination and language that power of wisdom, creativity, and revelation 
which was the pathway to religious truth, a conviction which was carried a step 
further by Matthew Arnold who, persuaded that orthodox religion had had its 
day, averred that the world would turn more and more from religious orthodoxy 
to poetry for its redeeming force — a view that would look for little fruitful inter- 
play between the two. The earlier works of I. A. Richards, Dr. Scott asserts, 
seem to accept simultaneously both the scientific position that the language of 
poetry and religion are without cognitive value, and the Arnoldian position that 
the poetic imagination may usurp the function traditional religion and work our 
salvation. And the contemporary and twofold antithesis to this twofold view is 
represented on the one hand by the Barthians, who would separate religion from 
all forms of culture, and on the other by those secular critics who would insist 
upon a like autonomy for poetry. Dr. Scott, in urging not only the “truth” of 
both poetic and religious statement, but also the possibility of a most fruitful 
relationship between the two, arrays himself against this formidable and many- 
headed opposition and bears himself well. 
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Dr. Scott’s main conversation in Chapter II is with those contemporary 
literary critics who, insisting with Allen Tate that poetry “is neither religion nor 
social engineering” and seeking to discover the unique nature of literature, that 
which sets it off from every other endeavor, find their position summed up in 
Archibald MacLeish’s dictum: “A poem should not mean/ But be.” The 
difficulty with this view is that poetry, with all its laudable concern for inner 
consistency and form and order, would then point to nothing outside itself, would 
bear no relationship to the whole material and spiritual world. If Dr. Scott were 
willing “to regard the work of literary art as a linguistic artifact that exists in 
complete detachment from any other independently existent reality,’ he would 
of course have no book to write, and he argues convincingly that literature and 
religion, though by no means identical, are related and that it is the vision and 
belief of the poet which constitute “the religious dimension of imaginative 
literature.” 


Chapter III, defining the critical attitude with which the Christian reader may 
properly and profitably enter into his dialogue with the work of art, suggests that 
he may ask of the poet that he direct his sensitive and profound insights to a 
contemplation of the created world and then body forth his vision in such a way 
that the reader too may enjoy it. The poet is called upon to give us a “fuller 
disclosure of that order of the world in which we live” than we would perceive 
without the aid of his heightened sensibilities. And the Christian may ask also, 
not only that the writer chronicle accurately the miseries of this worldly order, but 
that he see beyond the imperfections to the true glory and beauty which lie about 
us in fact and in promise. 


In Chapters IV and V Dr. Scott turns directly to twentieth century literature 
and points out that our age is lacking in the kind of central myth or accepted 
body of cultural presuppositions found in the age of Sophocles or Dante or 
Shakespeare, yet he finds four predominating contemporary myths: 1) the Myth 
of Isolato, best exemplified in the works of Kafka; 2) the Myth of Hell, manifested 
particularly in Faulkner’s novels; 3) the Myth of Voyage, well illustrated by 
Eliot’s poetry and drama; and 4) the Myth of Sanctity, rather rare though found 
for example in the novels of Graham Greene. Dr. Scott discusses two of the con- 
temporary types of literature which attest perhaps most accurately to the condition 
of our time: the literature of vigil, a fine example of which is Samuel Beckett's 
Waiting for Godot; and the literature of “personalism,” a literature shaped mainly 
by the private world of the author’s personal and inner experience rather than by 
the more public world of such socially-concerned writers as Malraux and Silone 
and Dos Passos; such “personalism” achieves considerable success in 
J. D. Salinger’s The Catcher in the Rye. 


Returning to more philosophic concerns in the concluding Chapter VI, 
Dr. Scott, following Kierkegaard, sees the chief faculty of the aesthetic mind to be 
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an imagination which directs itself to the clarifying of, though not the judging of, 
the human situation; and the chief faculty of the religious mind to be a will which 
calls for decisive action. Or to put it another way, our aesthetic experience brings 
to us an awareness of the facts of human experience, enabling our religious dis- 
position to will thoughtful and intelligent action. The concluding Selected Biblio- 
graphy is very helpful. 


Modern Literature and the Religious Frontier is an essay directed more to 
critical theory than to practical criticism, and it succeeds in bringing into rather 
fine focus the precise place of the work of imaginative literature in man’s search 
for ultimate reality. Dr. Scott is gifted as few scholars are to carry on his chosen 
task, sensitive critic as he is and well read as he is in both the philosophic and the 
theological traditions, in the history of literary criticism, and in imaginative litera- 
ture itself. My only regret is that this book, like much other recent publication 
in its field, is likely to discourage any but a highly intellectual and well-trained 
audience. It seems to me that the question which Dr. Scott and others of us with 
similar interests must face is whether our task of relating religion and the arts is 
as complex as our writings may seem to imply, and whether our erudition is not 
placing a barrier between us and, say, the intelligent college student or lay reader, 
rather than enabling us more clearly to communicate our convictions. Perhaps the 
question should read something like this: “Can we, without losing one iota of our 
scholarly integrity and without diluting the intellectual strain of our discourse, yet 
write in such a way as to be heard beyond our rather immediate circle?” I am 
more certain that the question should be asked than that there is a ready answer. 
But while we are debating the question, we may turn with real profit to Dr. Scott’s 


well-informed, thoughtful, and judicious book. 
WILLIAM R. MUELLER 


Behold the Glory 


By Chad Walsh. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1956, 156 pages, $2.00. 


Somewhere — in a publisher’s blurb I think — I read something of this sort 
about Chad Walsh’s writing: ‘Always fresh and readable, but never trivial.’’ 
For Walsh’s books are of the small variety, with the intuitive perception and the 
light touch rather than the heavily scholastic or systematic treatment. Their 
author implies that one vivid insight is worth a reamful of words; that the visions 
of truth or beauty which really move men are seen quickly or not at all. 


Such is the general quality of this little book also. Its pervasive theme is that 
of the “quick eternities” of piercing spiritual insight which reveal essential 
significances in the most out-of-the-way places and the most mundane, even 
trivial, circumstances. 
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There is a varied coverage here, more systematic than the casual nature of the 
book suggests. By means of the quick eternities of insight one sees sons of God 
in ordinary people, intimations of (or relations to) the doctrine of the Trinity in 
screwing the left fender on a car in the assembly line, something of the city of 
God in contemporary politics, the will of God illustrated in our biological 
urgencies, and so on through much of human experience. 


Much as he is in sympathy with the general approach used here — that of 
finding spiritual relationships evident throughout all human experience — the 
reviewer has one or two difficulties to note. Is there any distinction between the 
various eternities glimpsed here, there, and everywhere, or is Eternity One in 
pantheistic fashion ? Does every insight of some high level significance equal every 
other one, or is there complete equalitarianism here? To be fair Walsh does 
suggest now and again, rather casually or subtly, that the Christian insights are 
perhaps more meaningful than many (all ?) others, but the note is not clear. 


One thing further: Is there any training for the spiritual life which makes 
the quick eternities more likely to come ? Walsh never clearly says. He may imply 
that discipline and nurture help. Yet the flavor of his treatment suggests that 
they are gifts of grace, unaccountably given and withheld. 


Whether one likes this volume will depend both upon his glands and theo- 
logical viewpoint. The freshness may sometimes seem brash or flip; the once- 
over-lightly tone may pall; the major problems may seem to be polished off too 
easily. Yet the book is a lilting call to imagination and perceptivity in matters 
religious — qualities as sorely needed as theological seriousness. 


WINSTON L. KING 
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Reports and Notices 


FCF Conferences, 1958 


OcToBeR 24, 25, 1958 — 
DAKOTA 


The first Faculty Christian Fellowship 
conference in South Dakota was held at Camp 
Lakodia with representatives attending from 
six schools. Phillips Moulton of Wesley 
College spoke on the theme, “Dilemmas of 
the Christian Professor.” For discussion 
purposes the conference was divided into two 
sections, the humanities and the sciences. 


15, 1958 — 


SOUTH 


NOVEMBER 14, PACIFIC 


NORTHWEST 


The fourth annual Pacific Northwest 
Faculty Conference at West Linn, Oregon, 
included professors from Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Idaho. They heard papers by 
Alburey Castell, Robert Caldwell, Warren 
Hovland, and Arthur Murphy. The meetings 
were made possible by a grant from then 
Board of Education of the Methodist 
Church. 


DECEMBER 5, 6, 1958 — FLORIDA 


A statewide FCF conference at Gainesville 
heard Mr. W. J. B. Martin, English theo- 
logian, now visiting professor at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Federated Theological 
Faculty, speak on ‘‘The Role of the Christian 
Professor in the University Today.” 


National Christian College Day 


On April 12th special recognition will 
again be given by Protestant churches and 
their related colleges to the Christian 
dedication of things of the mind and to the 
importance of Christian Higher Education. 
The day will be marked by special services 
in the churches, programs on campuses, and 
recognition in newspapers, T-V, and radio. 
The object of National Christian College day 
is to give a better understanding of the 
nature, needs, and situation of the church- 
related colleges and to suggest ways in which 
these colleges may be strengthened and sup- 
ported. Information is available from the 
Commission on Higher Education, 257 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


FCF Conferences, 1959 


FEBRUARY 6, 7, 1959 — GENERAL 


COMMITTEE 


The National Faculty Christian Fellow- 
ship General Committee will meet at Omaha, 
Nebraska. Elected faculty members, de- 
nominational, and foundation personnel in 
faculty work will review the past year and 
lay plans for the next year’s work in the 
FCF. Chairman is Dr. Roland Frye of 
Emory University; Executive Director is 
Keith W. Irwin, 257 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N.Y. 


FEBRUARY 21, 22, 1959 — OKLAHOMA- 
ARKANSAS 


Using the theme ‘‘Changing Values in 
College,”’ faculty members from Oklahoma 
and Arkansas will meet at Bacone College. 


FEBRUARY 28 - MARCH 1 — TEXAS 


The South-Central Texas Faculty Con- 
ference will hear Dr. Leroy Kerney of the 
Institute of Religion, Texas Medical Center, 
Houston, speak on ‘“‘Mental Health and the 
Christian Teacher.”’ 


APRIL 4, 1959 — TRI-STATE 


The Tri-State Faculty Conference will 
include faculty from West Texas, eastern 
New Mexico, and the Oklahoma panhandle. 
It will meet at Amarillo College, Texas, with 
Theodore Gill speaking on the theme, 
“Politics for Christians.’”’ Dr. Joseph Ray of 
Amarillo is the chairman for the conference 
and the Student Committee YM-YWCA is 
the sponsoring agency. 


ApriL 10-12, 1959 — CENTRAL STATES 


Ohio State University will be the location 
for a faculty conference open to teachers in 
Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, and Illinois, with 
Dr. Nels F. S. Ferre speaking on ‘The 
Relevance of Theology to Higher Educa- 
tion.”’ This conference is sponsored by the 
boards of education of the Methodist Church 
and the Disciples of Christ. 


Aprit 10, 11, 1959 — Iowa 


Under the chairmanship of Chester Leu of 
Central College, Iowa, the Iowa FCF will 
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hold its annual conference on the theme, 
“The Christian and Education.” It will be 
at the Iowa State 4-H Camp near Ames. 


Aprit 24, 25, 1959 — MINNESOTA 


Ian Barbour of Carleton College is chair- 
man of the planning committee for the 
Minnesota FCF Conference which will be 
held under the auspices of the YM-YWCA. 
The speaker will be Bernard Loomer of the 
University of Chicago Federated Theological 
Faculty. 


JUNE 16-22, 1959 — TriIniITY COLLEGE 


A Conference in Theology for College 
Faculty will be held again this year at 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., for any 
interested faculty in the eastern United States 
from Virginia north. It will be sponsored by 
the Trustees of the Trinity Conference, the 
Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Provinces of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and the Division of 
College Work of the National Council of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. Lecturers will 
be the Rev. Robert Dentan, General 
Theological Seminary, the Rev. Georges 
Florovsky, Harvard Divinity School, and 
Professor John Wild, Department of Philos- 
ophy, Harvard University. Conference 
Chaplain will be the Rev. John Krumm, 
Chaplain of Columbia University. 


AuGustT 25-29, 1959 — SOUTHEAST 


The sixth annual Southeastern States 
Faculty Conference, Montreat, North Caro- 
lina, is open to all interested faculty. The 
theme will be “Faith and Education in a 
Changing World,” and a series of seminars, 
morning address by the main speaker, and 
an evening program of addresses on the con- 
ference theme will be given. This conference 
is sponsored by the boards of education of 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S., and _ the 
Methodist Church. 


A Consultation Service 


The National Council on Religion in 
Higher Education is offering its leadership 
and experience to aid American universities 
and colleges in a systematic self-appraisal 
aimed at strengthening religion in the total 
program of the institution. It will provide 
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FOUNDATIONS OF 
THE RESPONSIBLE 
sommes SOCIETY 


by 
WALTER G. 
MUELDER 


A comprehensive 
survey of Christian social ethics, 
developing the idea of the responsible 
society and providing a useful intro- 
duction to some of the problems of 
our rapidly changing national and 
world society. 

Some of the book's value is sug- 
gested in Dr. Albert Einstein’s com- 
ments on the first chapter, “The Idea 
of the Responsible Society”: “I can 
fully endorse all your demands of the 
community, the state, and the indi- 
vidual. It particularly impressed me 
that you did not limit yourself to 
abstract statements which mostly 
leave too much space for interpreta- 
tion. . . . For this everybody should 
be grateful to you—everybody who 
is concerned about achieving the goal 
of a humane and gratifying attitude 
among men.”’ $6.00 

Dr. Muelder is dean and professor 
of social ethics, Boston University 
School of Theology. 


Order from your bookstore 


ABINGDON PRESS 


Publishers of THE INTERPRETERS BIBLE 








one or more consultants to visit the campus 
to meet with interested parties and aid them 
in appraising particular problems and work- 
ing out strategies for their resolution. 
Attention will be directed to academic 
courses in religion and related fields, the 
chapel program, student religious activities, 
and other areas. On the basis of their 
observations and _ discussions, the con- 
sultant(s) will provide the institution with a 
report which may serve as an outline for 
future action. 

Financial arrangements for the Consulta- 
tion Service will vary. It is expected that 
The National Council will pay the con- 
sultants’ honoraria, and that the institution 
will provide their travel, local accommoda- 
tions, and incidental expenses. 

Educators who wish to consider how this 
Consultation Service might strengthen the 
religious life of their campus should write to 
the Executive Director of The National 
Council on Religion in Higher Education, 
400 Prospect Street, New Haven 11, Conn. 
The initial letter should describe the local 
Situation, indicating any special problems 
and efforts being made to deal with them. 


Questions for the Church 


The World’s Student Christian Federation 
presents an extensive list of questions for 
discussion in preparation for its 1960 World 
Teaching Conference on the Life and 
Mission of the Church. A few of the 
questions are: ‘“‘Is the Gospel unique and 
finally true for everyone?” ‘‘When the 
Church is so unlike its Master, what right 
have we to call anyone to its fellowship ?”’ 
“Can we conceive of Christian solutions to 
scientific, political, and cultural problems, 
and if so are they intrinsically better than 
secular solutions ?”’ ‘‘Is a Christian nation or 
society or culture a goal of the missionary 
enterprise ?’’ ‘‘What is the responsibility of 
the laity in the mission of the Church ?” 
“To what is a disunited Church calling its 
converts ?”’ “Is unity essential or is working 
together enough ?”’ 

The complete list of questions is available 
from the United Student Christian Council. 
It is hoped that many people will concentrate 
on one or another of these questions and 
give the results of their study to their own 
mission board, to the United Student 
Christian Council, and to the World's 
Student Christian Federation, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 








PHILEMON AMONG 
THE LETTERS 
OF PAUL (reviseo) 


In this revised version of a well- 
received earlier edition Dr. Knox 
sorts out the evidence leading to the 
conclusion that the slave Onesimus 
later became the Bishop of Ephesus. 
Every scholar will want to be aware 
of this position. $2.00 


Also by Dr. Knox : 
THE DEATH OF CHRIST 


“This book cannot be ignored by 
any who are concerned with biblical 
thought.” —ZJnter pretation $2.75 
The Integrity of Preaching $1.75 
Chapters in a Life of Paul $2.50 
Criticism and Faith $1.75 


The Early Church and the 
Coming Great Church $2.50 


The Fourth Gospel and the 
Later Epistles Paper $1.00 


Dr. Knox, a well-known author 
and lecturer, is Baldwin professor of 
Sacred Literature at Union Theolo- 
gical Seminary in New York. 


Order from your bookstore 


ABINGDON PRESS 


Publishers of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 














Darwinism 100 Years After. . . 
A Christian View 


When The Origin of Species burst on the world in 1859 the re- 
sponse from Christian leaders was overwhelming and vigorous. 
It ranged from enthusiastic affirmation to bitter antagonism. 


The succeeding 100 years have seen a continuous reappraisal. 
Today we have an historical perspective impossible in 1859. New 
scientific discoveries have brought revision in the theories, and 
the mellowing of years has brought a change in Christian atti- 
tudes. 


For an up-to-date analysis from Christians with a variety of 
persuasions, 


THE GORDON REVIEW 


offers the foliowing series beginning in its Winter issue. 


The Creation of Life by Walter R. Hearn, Ph.D 
Asst. Prof. of Chemistry, Iowa State 


Near-Man of South Africa by Henry W. Seaford Jr., M.A. 
Dir. of Anthropometry, Tufts 


The Conflict Between Science and Religion 
by Heinrich D. Holland, Ph.D. 
Asst. Prof. of Geology, Princeton 


Modern Theories of Organic Evolution by Wilbur Bullock, Ph.D 
Acting Chm., Dept. of Zoology. U. of New Hampshire 


Methods of Age Determination by Wayne Ault, Ph.D. 
U. S. Geological Survey, Hawaii 


Interpretations of Genesis and Their by Thomas H. Leith, M.A. 
Relationship to Geology and Biology Chm., Div. of Natural 
Sciences, Gordon College 


Order your trial subscription today. 


Full year (four issues) $2.00. 


The Gordon Review, Beverly Farms, Massachusetts 
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Ecumenical Voluntary Service 


Work Camps put faith to the test of action at 
points of great human need through the common 
work and sharing of persons of diverse back- 
grounds and Christian Commitments. 


Projects for the summer of 1959 include: 
WORK CAMP IN BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA, June 21-July 31 


Construction of the first unit of a low-cost co-operative housing program 
inaugurated by the Bloomington Christian Center. 


WORK CAMP IN KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE, June 21-July 31 


Work in the renovation of a women’s dormitory at Knoxville College. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE IN BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS, June 21-July 31 
Three weeks of construction, three of community service connected with 

Episcopal Parish. Spanish-speaking applicants given preference. 

WORK CAMP IN ALASKA, Late June through August 


Work: Renovating two cottages at children’s home followed by community 
service experience. 


WORK PROJECT AT NEW WINDSOR, MARYLAND, 


July 19-31, August 2-14, 16-28 
Processing clothing in Church World Service center. Each period includes 
2-day trip to Washington, D. C., studying church and relief aid. 


WORK SEMINAR IN ESTES PARK, COLORADO, Late June-late August 


Work seminar with members having jobs in hotels or other business. Will 
invite others into the group life study and activity program. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE IN WAYNE COUNTRY, NEW YORK, 
June 28-August 30 


A program of working with migrants, their children, and the surrounding 
community in an important fruit-growing area. 


MENTAL HOSPITAL UNIT, HARTFORD, CONN. Mid-June through August 
Unit members will be employed as attendants at the Institute of Living. 


OTHER WORK CAMPS and summer service opportunities are available in loca- 
tions abroad. All programs are group life experiences and include Bible Study 
and informal seminar programs. For information (including costs) on these 
as well as details on those listed above write to: 


ECUMENICAL VOLUNTARY SERVICE, USCC 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York 


Ecumenical Voluntary Service is related to the United Student Christian Council and 
the National Council of Churches. It administers the work camp program in the 
U. S. A. of the World Council of Churches (Youth Department) and also acts as 
recruiting agent for ecumenical work camps around the world. 





Back Issues 


The following back issues of The Christian Scholar 


are still available at $1.25 each, 


with a 20 % discount for ten or more. 


Can and Should a College Be Christian? 


Theology and Education and other articles . 


The American Tradition in Literature, Politics, and Science . 


Language, Symbol, and Gospel . 
Christian Apologetics in the University . 
Biblical Theology 

The Christian in Philosophy . 

Tensions in the Academic Community . 
The Nature of the Unity We Seek . 
Christian Faith and Human Law . 
Christianity and the Arts . 


Faculty and Students: A Mid-century Family Portrait 
and other articles . 


The Crisis of Vocation and other articles . 


Cosmic Encounter: Christian Faith and Natural Science . 


order from 


The Christian Scholar 
257 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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